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POETRY. 





HEAVENLY VISITANTS. 


[These beautiful verses from Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene may not be familiar to some of your readers, 
and perhaps will be enjoyed by many, particularly 
those who believe in heavenly visitants.—H. H.R.) 
And is there care in heaven? And is there love 

In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 

That may compassion for their evils move? 

There is:—else much more wretched were the case 
Of men than beasts. But oh, the exceeding grace 

Of Highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with merey doth embrace, 

That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 
How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succor us that succor want! 

How oft do they with golden pinion cleave 

The yielding skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant! 

They fight for us, they watch and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 

And all for love and nothing for reward; 

Oh, why should heavenly God to men have such 

regard! 
—Faerie Queene, Book 11, Canto WITT. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
A WORKINGMAN’'S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER, 


Well, the week’s labor is done, 
And of dollars I’ve a score, 
And I have a use for every one, 
Yes, and for a dozen more: 
There’s the coal-pile growing low, 
And wife needs a Sunday dress, 
And Ben’s boots are all gone in the toe, 
And I must not forget Bess, 


So they all have what they need, 
And I get a smile of love, 
My week's toil has been a joy indeed, 
And will a true blessing prove; 
‘Twas pretty hard work, I kuow, 
And the hours kept growing long, 
But then every life the same will show, 
And to growl at work is wrong. 


The forge-fire was hot and red, 
The iron was hard to beat, 

Int by doing this the mouths are fed, 
Whose kisses are warm and sweet; 

Beside, there is wife at home, 
She has as much care as I; 

And I never knew her, let what would come, 
To fret, and worry, and sigh. 


It’s Saturday night, and we, 
Who have worked the whole week through, 
Are about as tired as men can be, 
But so are the women too; 
God bless them! they make this life 
Of toil worth living; there’s none 
To smile so bright as a loving wife, 
When the week's work is done. 


Now Ben will be at the gate, 
And Bessie will meet me there; 
To “go meet father” 'tis ne’er too late 
For them, so cunning and fair; 
And wife will be at the door, 
And I shall have kisses three 
Of welcome, and full a dozen more, 
When Bessie climbs to my knee. 


I take it, so that we hold 
A right view of work and life, 

There won't be many days that are cold, 
Or much time to waste in strife; 

And if I do just the best 
With all my wages, and try 

To give the dear ones pleasure and rest, 





I'll have no worry, not I. 


What though I am tired a bit? 
I can help Mollie along, 
And a little help will always fit 
Her lips, to the tune of a song; 
Then, when we sit by the fire, 
I'll read for them, which will be 
The very thing that they most desire, 
And also pleasure to me. 
Each night ‘tis a joy most true, 
To know, when the work is done, 
That Ben and Bessie, and Mollie too, 
Are ready to have some fun; 
It cheers a man’s heart to feel 
That, to the ones loved so dear, 
His toil can a happiness reveal, 
And fill their souls with cheer. 
So Mollie shall have her dress, 
And Ben his boots, and I 
Can easily spare a little for Bess, 
And still put a wee bit by 
To help in the rainy day 
That may come, we know not when, 
Or to give Bessie a wedding gay, 
Or make a scholar of Ben. 
So the week's hard toil grows light, 
If we take it as we should; 
And the joy of a Saturday night 
Is one that is pure and good; 
For it tells of love we'll meet, 
Of a day of rest to come, 
Of sunny smiles and of kisses sweet, 
And a bright, contented home. 
Callao, Peru. 


NOT EVEN PERSONS. 


It created some amusement among the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage, when the Boston 
Pilot, not long since, was driven to take frank- 
ly the position that women were not even per- 
sons. It was done in joke, or bravado, I sup- 
pose; but was a good position to take after 
all. It was ‘‘the last ditch’?; I know of no 
other logical position to which an opponent of 
Woman Suffrage can retreat. 

And we often see this same position taken 
by persons absorbed in reasoning on some oth- 
er subject, and unconsciously reflecting the at- 
titude of the political world. Swift’s imagi- 
nary description of a shipwreck—if Swift’s it 
was—“So many souls lost, besides women and 
children’’—merely accepted the customary 
classification of the newspapers. Let us take 
up some book written without the slightest 
reference to the Woman Suffrage question, 
and see if we do not find some illustration of 
the Boston Pilot’s view-—-what may be called 
the impersonal theory. 

Here for instance is Mr. Weeden’s new book 
on “The Morality of Prohibitory Laws’’—a 
book written by a man of liberal views, sin- 
cerely wishing to find the best theory of legis- 
lation on the liquor-traflic. Like the late Gov. 
Andrew he disbelieves not only in prohibition, 
but in total abstinence, and he wishes to show 
that the community at large does not hold the 
moderate use of liquors to be a crime. Note 


| how he sums up his observations: 


“The writer has 
good many sections of New England, and he 
has never yet found a community where one 
person in every three abstained absolutely,” 
(page 141.) 

“One person in every three. 
first place, according to the ordinary use of 
language, children are persons. 
population of Rhode Island, where Mr. Wee- 
den resides, is 217,353 by the census of 187v. 
Of these 66,167 are under fifteen, and 79,062 
are under eighteen. 


seen decent people in a 


Pr 


Now in the 


The whole 


The intervening popula- 
tion is not given; but as about a third of the 
population must be under seventeen, by these 
figures, and as people of that age, as a rule 
abstain from strong drink even under a Pro- 
hibitory Law, it is pretty clear that Mr. Wee- 
den could not have intended to include chil- 
dren among persons. He must have meant 
adults only. 

Let us then consider adults only, drawing 
the line at fifteen. ‘The number of men over 
that age is 71,437; of women 7,749; total 
over fifteen in Rhode Island, 151,186. 
is a clear majority of women, a majority of 


Ilere 
more than eight thousand. These women, as 
arule, abstain from the use of intoxicating 
drinks. There are many besides in what is 
called ‘‘society’’ who drink wine at parties or 
at their own tables; there are many women 
of foreign birth who frequently use something 
stronger. But the great mass of women, in 
Rhode Island, so far as I can judge, never 
taste anything more intoxicating than tea and 
coffee from one years’ end to another. The 
number who do it is not large enough to balance 
the men who abstain; for there are unques- 
tionably many of these, since, by our author’s 
own showing, there are enough to control the 
politics of the State. There were 11,500 
adult male petitioners for the original prohibi- 
tory law, (Weeden, p. 57.) I think it can 
hardly be doubted that there are as many as 
15,000 men over fifteen in Rhode Island who 
abstain absolutely from intoxicating drinks; 
nor do I believe that there are that number of 
women who use them. If this is the case, 
then the clear majority of adult persons re- 
fuse them, although Mr. Weeden says that 
not one in three does. 





But it seems to me that the remark was 
simply an oversight; and that he inadvertent- 
ly left out the women of Rhode Island from 
his estimate of persons, although writing on a 
theme which must, one would think, have sug- 
gested them at every moment. Just as in Si- 
am, Mrs. Leonowens tells us, women are not 


counted in the census, and hence the popula- | 


tion of that empire has been vastly underrated; 


° . s. see | 
so, even in our imperfectly civilized commu- 


nity, the disfranchisement of women leads 
even enlightened men, writing carefully, to 
omit them unconsciously from the enumera- 
tion of persons. Whatever may be the good 
or evil of the Prohibitory Law, I do not think 
that we can afford to adhere to the Siamese 
method, r 


el 


- W. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 





Epirors Woman's Jounxar.—The annual 
commencement of the Woman’s Mepicat Cor- 
LEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Closing its twenty- 
fifth season, was held last Thursday at Hor- 
ticultural Hall. The one of 
more than ordinary interest, as the friends 
and patrons of the institution had the satis- 
faction of exchanging congratulations on the 
completion of their new college building. It 
is situated on North College Avenue, in the 
immediate vicinity of Girard College. 

Prof. Henry Hartshorne delivered an ad- 
dress on behalf of the Chairman of the 


occasion was 


duild- 
ing Committee of the Board of Corporators, 
referring to the new edifice as the ‘impor- 
tant realization of our hopes and efforts.” 
He said it was the first in the world to be 
constructed expressly for the instruction and 
practical training of women in the science 
and art of medicine. After giving some ac- 
count of the building, its dimensions, apart- 
ments, general conveniences, and the com- 
pleteness of all its arrangements in their 
adaptation to its purposes, he concluded his 
address with the following pertinent remarks: 

‘*There is, amongst all intelligent people, a 
growing appreciation of the value to educat- 
ed women, as well as to men, of an acquain- 
tance with such departments of science as 
have a direct application to daily life; as 
chemistry, anatomy, microscopy, physiolo- 
gy and hygiene. Over and above, therefore, 
the especial purpose of preparing competent 
students for the responsible duties of the phy- 
sician, and, ere long, of the pharmacist and 
the dentist, we feel it right to invite attention 
to the opportunity afforded, with our now 
enlarged resources and accommodations, for 
attendance upon full courses of lectures, with 
demonstrations, upon the subjects above 
named. Without any intention of entering 
the medical profession, or of attending to 
what are called the practical or professional 
branches, such studies may be pursued by all 
who have inclination and leisure therefor, and 
they may be commended as among the most 
interesting and elevating, as well as practical- 
ly useful, parts of a liberal and extended ed- 
ucation. 

The Degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred by the President, T. Morris Perot, 
upon the following named ladies: 


Harriet A. Bottsford........lowa. 


Emily S. Brooke......++. eee Nebraska, 
Susan R, Cooper.....+...... Pennsylvania, 
Mary T. Davis, A. M, ...... Pennsylvania, 
Mary 8. Danforth...........New Hampshire, 
Lucilla H, Green ....... --». New Jersey. 
Mary A. D. Jones .. «..+.. New York, 
Clara Marshall ...6..eeeeees Pennsylvania. 
Lizzie W. Needham........ Rhode Island. 
Emma K. Ogden... «+... Pennsylvania, 
Ermina H, Pollard......... Rhode Island. 
Charlotte W. Ross.......... Canada, 


Arminta V. Scott, A. M.... Towa, 
Caroline A Stevens...... taka, 
Emily A. Tetft ...........6.New York, 
Jenny K. G. Trout.......6.. Canada, 





Each graduate was presented with a Code 
of Ethics, 
sentation being made by Prof. Isaac Comly. 

The Valedictory Address was delivered by 
Mary J. Scarlett-Dixon, M. D., Professor of 
It was well adapted to its object, 


a gift from the college, the pre- 


Anatomy. 
and contained many points of interest rela- 
tive to the rise and progress of the college, 
which was chartered by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania on the eleventh of March, 1850, 
just a quarter of a century ago. She ex- 
pressed an honest pride in claiming for this 


charter priority to all others granted for the 
e| 


medical education of women, not only in 
this country, but in the world. She contrast- 
ed the old church in which the college began 
its sessions, so contracted and unpretending, 
with the spacious edifice just completed, with 
its two large lecture-rooms, its pharmaceuti- 
cal and chemical laboratories, its dentistry- 
room, its commodious dissecting-room, its 
museum, library and reading-room, ‘‘marking 
the fulfilment of the large requirements pro- 
duced by the lapse of a quarter of a century.” 
It was gratifying to learn from this address 
that the college is no longer obliged to con- 
tend with the vexatious problem of finance, 
but that it now rests secure on a firm pecuni- 
ary basis, deriving advantage from a number 
of substantial donations. 
Dr. Scarlett-Dixon said to the graduates, 


‘Your position to-day, in this last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, is an honorable 
one, made so partly by the trials and success- 
es of pioneers in the cause, partly by the in- 
nate perception of the ‘‘fitness of things.”’ Its 


grave responsibilities have not been thought- | 
lessly assumed by you, neither will they be 

carelessly worn. Valued lives will be trusted 

to your care; also, that which is more sacred 

than life itself, the innermost feelings, 

thoughts, frailties, even crimes of your pa- 

tients. You enter the family circle as no | 
other persons do. Some diseased conditions 

can be understood only by reaching the inner 

temple of the patient, and hither she may 

lead you in order to regain health and vigor 

sufficient to nurture and train the loved ones 

dependent upon her. By no look, word, or | 
deed will you add a pang to the perhaps al- 

ready overburdened heart, or ever reveal what 

should most scrupulously be kept within the 

family circle. Sympathy and wise counsel 

are often among the most potent remedial 

agencies. 


The following paragraph from the Valedic- 
tory may be quoted for its inherent value, 


| entitling it toa larger audience than those to 


whom it was specially addressed: 


“Not only among the haunts of ignorance 
and immorality in the alleys and by-ways of | 
cities are the laws of health disregarded, but 
those in affluent circumstances, by indulgence 
in luxurious living, the use of richly cooked, 
highly-seasoned food, wines, and other stimu- 


lants, irregularity in habits of eating, drink- } 


ing, sleeping, exercising, and resting, engen- 
der disease. What in themselves appear to 
be trifles are not such when, by their obser- 
vance, health is promoted. The lengthen- 
ing of an infant's sleeves, protection of its 
chest and extremities, may save many doses 
of soothing syrup and lay the foundation for 
more healthy manhood and womanhood. 
When the truth that violation of physiologi- 
‘al laws is a crime, to be classed with disobe- 
dience to morals, and that healthy bodily con- 
ditions are productive of clearest thought and 
most efficient action, also recognized, then 
the sanitary conditions of our homes and 
cities will receive more attention. Dwellings 
will be so constructed as to admitof free ven- 
tilation; the sun’s rays will not be shut out 
by an undue amount of shade. Stagnant 
pools and decaying vegetable matter will not be 
suffered to render the surrounding air poison- 
ous. It will be understood that it is as im- 
possible to have dirty, filthy, infectious streets 
in one part of the city and the inhabitants of 
surrounding parts not suffer, as for dens of 
vice not to have a demoralizing effect on 
those who come within their influence. 





The completion of the new building was 
signalized in the evening by the assembling 
therein of a large number of friends of the 
college, by invitation of the corporators and 
faculty. They not only had the opportunity 
of personally inspecting the various apart- 
ments, but likewise of participating in the 
enjoyment of a delightful social entertain- 
ment, crowned by the allurements of a beau- 
tiful collation. All alike, old and young, 
gave evidence of a kindly appreciation of 
the cheerful occasion. The comments upon 
the building were characterized by a gener- 
ous spirit of praise. Allits parts are so nice- 
ly adapted to their varied uses and purposes, 
having the essential advantages of abundant 
light and ample room, that it could not fail 
to win the pleasant words of approbation 
that were so freely bestowed. 

During the evening, the company assembled 
in one of the large lecture halls, capable of 
seating two hundred and fifty persons, where 
Mr. 
and a member of the building committee, 
introduced to the audience Miss Rachel L. 
Bodley, A. M., Dean of the Faculty, and 
Chemistry and Toxicology. 


Edward Lewis, one of the corporators 


Professor of 
Miss Bodley delivered a brief address appro- 
priate to the occasion, welcoming the as- 
sembled company as witnesses of the con- 
summation over which she rejoiced. She ut- 
tered the sentiment of congratulation felt by 
all the faculty, corporators and students, and 
which the friends of the college everywhere 
could cordially reciprocate. 
bled recognized the important fact, in con- 
templating the event that had drawn them 
together, that it was an hour of triumph in 
the history of the institution. 

Dr. Benjamin B. Wilson of the faculty 
followed in an address pervaded by the same 
spirit of greeting and congratulation. Dr. 
Green of the alumni, now of western New 
York, then spoke, giving an interesting ac- 
count of the work, usefulness and success of 
a former graduate in far-off India. 

Mr. Lewis then invited the company to an 
exhibition of “curiosities” in the capacious 
museum, consisting of an attractive table of 
refreshments, decked with beautiful flowers. 
The bountiful charms won the instant admi- 
ration of all the spectators, and elicited their 


Those assem- 


sympathetic activities. 

There are now twenty-nine ladies in the 
list of matricuJants, besides four who are at- 
tending particular courses of lectures. The 
number will probably be largely increased 
with the beginning of the regular season of 
instruction, as the new building, with its ex- 
cellent facilities, conveniences and enlarged 
advantages, offers rare inducements. The 
staff of auxiliary instructors has been in- 
creased, and among these it is gratifying to 
see the names of a number of former grad- 
uates, who are thus admitted to an impor- 





VAN ODDWIY r vay 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 

SovourRNER Trutu is seriously ill at Battle 
Creek, Mich., where she lives. 

Miss Cuartorre Craprree, (Lotta), the 
actress, has presented San Francisco with a 
drinking fountain. 

Miss Jewe.t, daughter of the Postmaster- 
general, teaches a class in a colored mission 
school in Washington. 

Miss Watts has appeared with great suc- 
cess at Belfast, Ireland, in Colonel Richard's 


| new tragedy of ‘*Norma.”’ 


Miss Neviie Forman of Lynn, holds the 
position of receiving teller, at the Mercantile 
Savings Institution of Boston. 

QUEEN IsaBeLLa, ex-Queen of Spain, has 
sent the Pope a magnificent silver dinner- 
service, valued at 850,000, 

Mrs. L. HAyrorp was last week elected by 
the town of Swampscott a member of the 
School Committee for three years. 

Mrs. Gaston, a charitable lady residing in 
Greenpoint, L. I. has opened a soup-house in 
Continental Hall for the relief of the poor. 

Miss Hannxau pe Roruscuiip, has present- 
ed to the National Lifeboat Institution £2000, 
to form and endow a lifeboat station, inmem- 
ory of her father, Baron Mayer de Rothschild. 

Miss Frances Dana, teacher of vocal mu- 
sie at Tilden Seminary, Lebanon, N. H., met 
with a brilliant reception at the late conven- 
tion of the Connecticut River Valley Musical 
Union. 


Lavy Lyeit, whom death removed from 
her illustrious husband two years ago, had 
been to him a most devoted and efficient help- 
mate, through powers and interests trained 
in the same direction, and by an 
akin to his own. 


amiability 


Mrs. J. E. Foster, of Clinton, lowa, was 
admitted to the lowa Bar, last fall, and is now 
She stud- 
a member 


in successful practice as a lawyer. 
ied with her husband, who is also 
of the legal profession. Mrs. Foster is the 
first woman lawyer in Iowa. 


Miss Lavinia Goope ty of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, who has been for some time practicing 
law in thatcity with remarkable success, has 
recently received a commission as Notary 
Public for that State, and has already begun 
to exercise the duties of that office. 


QureN Victoria has received, through the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the war club of King Thak- 
ombau, which was in former times the symbol 
of sdvereignty in the Fiji Islands, and which 
has now been presented to her majesty by the 
king, in token of his dutiful allegiance. 


Jutia K. Suruerianp has been appointed 
by Governor Booth Commissioner of Deeds of 
the State of California. This is the first in- 
stance that has come within our knowledge, 
in which a woman has held this office. But, 
as the Sacramento Union pertinently inquires, 
“Why not?” 

. 

Miss F. E. Porter, M. D., a graduate from 
the Woman’s College of Philadelphia has 
been appointed physician at the Lancaster In- 
dustrial School for Girls. Dr. Porter is about 
to establish herself in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, the duties at Lancaster not requiring a 
resident physician. 


Mrs. Grancer, wife of Chief Engineer 
Granger, first made the passage by train 
through the Hoosac tunnel, with her husband; 
Luruer, and Mrs. C, 
F, Wuirraker have ridden under the moun- 
tain on the engine, the tunnel passage being 
made in 19 minutes. 


and since, Mrs. C. F. 


Mrs. Frank Winters died of neglect at 
Sheffield a few days ago. She had given 
birth to a child, and was found in a wretched 
hut, sick and destitute of the barest necessa- 
ries of life. She was removed and taken care 
of, but soon died. Her husband was a shift- 
less fellow, incapable of taking care of him- 
self even. 


Miss FLtorence Marryat, the well-known 
novelist, who made her first appearance as a 
dramatic reader at Brighton, last autumn, has 
just completed a very successful series of 
readings in Ireland. Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
and Limerick were the places visited, and Miss 
Marryat everywhere received a most flatter- 
ing reception. 


Miss Eta Dietz, a poetical contributor to 
the Woman’s Journat, and one of the most 
cultured actresses on the American stage, will 
accompany Mr. Walter Bentley upon a theat- 
rical tour through the provinces of Great 
Britain, as “leadinglady.”” Linpa Dietz, her 
sister, plays with Mr. Sothern at the Hay- 
market, and both command the respect which 
can only be paid to true and noble women. 
Mr. Walter Bentley is fortunate in having se- 
cured the support of a lady of such undoubt- 








tant sphere of usefulness. w. 


ed talent and reputation as Miss Ella Dietz. 
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THE WAh PRINCIPLE TRANSIENT, SUF- 
FRAGE AND EDUCATION FUNDAMENTAL. 





A member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
[Codman of Boston] in arecent speech based 
his argument against Woman Suffrage on the 
assertion that ‘Civil Government rests finally 
upon the physical force of society ;"’ the old 
fallacy that ‘“‘women cannot fight, therefore 
they should not vote.” 

Without stopping to consider that this ar- 
gument would disfranchise many men, let us 
consider what position this doctrine of physi- 
cal force holds in the progressive development 
of civil governments? The gentleman in his 
speech declared it to be a ‘fundamental prin- 
ciple.” Is it not rather a transient policy? 
Is not the progress of government from bar- 
barism to civilization, from despotism to de- 
mocracy, a continual shedding of the shell of 
physical force and a gradual substitution of 
laws founded upon the average development 
of reason, religion and the moral sense? Even 
the discoveries and inverttions of the centu- 
ries and the commercial growth of nations 

make this substitution more practicable. 

As citizens of this Republic it is important 
that we remember this philosophy of progress, 
taught by the lessons of history. 

The social world is moving upward on to 
that higher plane where reason and not pas- 
sion is to rule, and where the law of love is to 
take the place of the law of hatred and re- 
venge. The equal distribution of political 


soul, is to be the force to fight the battles of 
the future. Those who have enlisted in this 
army are under the banner of peace. The 
ballot is their weapon. Here and there are 
still the gleam of bayonets and the whistle of 
bullets; they belong to the old regime. On 
this Continent we have inaugurated the era 
of peace; on us is laid the responsible duty of 
| substituting the ballot for the bullet. 


firm demand that she be allowed to share with 
man this duty. It is no armed warrior who 
comes fairfaced but deceitful, full of fight and 
brimming with ambition, whose success will 
bring blood-shed and, perhaps subjugation. 
It is Woman, our wives, sisters, mothers— 
with the white banner in their loving hearts 
and willing hands; ready to render reasons 
for their demands—the same reasons, and oth- 
ers as good, with which cur fathers backed 
the same demands in seventy-six; not in the 
attitude of defiance, not suppliants at our 
| knees, thank God! but firm on their feet, with 
| level heads and warm hearts, with reasons in- 
| stead of rifles. Shall men show themselves 
lacking in the god-like attribute, by refusing 
to surrender to reason in the mouth of Wo- 
| man? ‘Leave to withdraw”! when we need 
her help to solve the old problems and the 
Such answer is not only unjust but 





new. 
suicidal. H, O. 8. 


Framingham, Mass. 





CHARACTER. 





power and the concomitant growth of moral, 
intellectual and spiritual capacities are the 
rounds of the ladder on which the peoples are | 


ascending. Every step brings us nearer ol 
the reign of peace, although sometimes 


The ballot 


It says to 


through violence and blood-shed. 

is eminently the emblem of peace. 
the bullet, “I have no need of thee.’’ Its | 
motto, “Equality, Fraternity, Liberty,” 
tained by freedom of education, of religion, 





sus- 





of speech and of the press, dethrones war, | 
which becomes an anomaly, an outlaw. Goy- | 
ernment is no longer based upon the war prin- | 
ciple, but upon the judgment of the political | 
majority and the rights of the minority, under | 
the canopy of freedom for all human facul- 
ties. 

Government which formerly slew, imprison- | 
ed, enslaved and subjugated the people, now | 
educates, cmancipates and enfranchises them, 
Knowledge stimulates industry; culture en- 
freedom enlarges the man; and } 





courages art; 
the ballot is the power with which he protects 
his acquisitions. Here is no room for war; 
if it come, as it may, it is only asa relic of the 
old dynasties, not in any sense a representa- 
tive of the New Era, only as illustration of 
imperfect attainment. ‘To appeal to this ef- 
fete civilization as a ‘*fundamental principle” 
is to call up the ghost of all ancient tyrannies 
to rule over us. 

Stephen S. Foster, in his remarks at Har- 
mony Grove last Fourth of July, in criticism 
of Mrs. Livermore’s speech, was untrue not 





only to his own criticisms, but this pacific 
character of free institutions. Those of us 
who have known him during many years of 
reformatory work have learned to look through 
his savage aspect and unsparing, but some- 
times short-sighted logic, into a heart full of 
love to all men, and to interpret the former 
by the latter. A non-resistant on principle, 
instead of developing and applying it to so- 
cial life as an essential law of social progress, 
he usually (in speech) puts himself at the rear 
of the fighters and urges them on to a war pol- 
icy which he himself abjures, because they 
are passively or actively involved in it as a 
mere relic of barbarism. These tactics be- 
come more and more unfortunate and unpro- 
ductive as the world progresses, and they are 
particularly inapplicable to the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. IHlence the aptness of the 
rejoinder of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to his re- 
mark that he must teach Mrs. Livermore the 
A B Cof the movement. 

*The trouble is with you, Mr. Foster, that 
youdon’t get beyond the A BC.” 

The indomitable Stephen related this him- 
self with the greatest good humor, but with 
small appreciation of its application, 

Mrs, Livermore is right in following her wo- 
manly instinets and Christian inspiration, and 
Mr. Foster would be wiser to follow his own 
principles without stopping to rally the forces 
of the waning powers of war. 

To ask Woman Suffragists to obey these 
powers is to ask them to uncoil the progress 
of the ages; to loose the mainspring of all fu- 
ture advancement. Mrs. Howe in her advyo- 
cacy of universal peace shows that she per- 
ceivesa relation between the two reforms that 
is vital. Indeed, Woman Suffrage is the long- 
est step towards peace that has yet been at- 
tempted. 
that is always in the direction of peace. 


It is a step towards justice, and 
It is 
a step towards an equal distribution of rights, 
responsibilities and duties, which will minister 
to contentment and thrift, to higher aims and 
holier work—the very soil that nurtures peace. 
It emancipates Woman and, by setting free 
all her powers, makes her less sexual and more 
It makes her more a vital part of the 
civil organization,—gives to it the other lung 


human. 


and heart—so essential to health; and social 
health means peace. 

Let us not forget that Universal Suffrage 
coupled with Universal Education, education 
in a large sense, of hand and heart, mind and 


| against life, is of little value. 





“A good name is more to be desired than 
great riches,’’ so says Men toil 
night and day with an eagerness and intent- 


Solomon. 


From Woman comes the intelligent, earnest, | 





| 


ment of a tad-pole, that slavery is a God-or- | 





| 





| 


ness which leave no doubt of their estimate of | 


the value of the thing sought—wealth. Yet 
“all that a man hath will he give for his life.”’ 
This hardly-earned gold, when placed over 
But there is 
something dearer than life. Have not men 
with a false sense of honor challenged others 
to mortal combat in vindication of their good 
name? and the underlying principle of this 
act is true of all. My life without honor is a 
burden. IJlow precious to us all is our good 
name. 

We have, then, good wealth, better life, 
best character. What is our general course 
of action regarding things we deem precious? 


| We first endeavor to secure them, and haying 


‘ 
succeeded, we are careful to keep them. 1 
do not understand the wise man to say that a 
name for being good unsustained by the fact, 
is of great value. It is altogether too preca- 
rious to be desirable or to afford any satisfac- 
tion. It is the character upon which the rep- 
utation is founded that is precious. 

Our characters are in our own hands to be 
shaped for good or ill, as we find them when 
we come to years of discretion. All cannot 
have equally well-balanced characters, for im- 
pressible youth is subjected to various influ- 
ences and surroundings, beneficial or adverse, 
which will have their legitimate effect upon 
their characters. But 
given, of them much will be required, and we 
are only held accountable for making the best 
possible use of ourselves. Is there not here a 
suggestive thought for those who undertake 
the education of youth? Very much of the 
future possibilities for good or evil of these 
young persons depends upon you. ‘They will 
not be responsible if you give them a distaste 
for knowledge nor if you launch them into 
life with erroneous beliefs, ignoble purposes 
and unworthy aims; but it will place them at 
a serious disadvantage and you will be respon- 


unto whom much is 


sible. 
of virtue, nor weigh justice in her own scales, 
nor find the specific gravity of truth or the 
square-root of honesty ;’’? but we can estimate 
with almost mathematical precision what ef- 
fect the possession or non-possession of these 
attributes will have upon character and ac- 
tion. 


school-outfit; nor can we, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes suggests, send integrity to a Congress- 
man at Washington by express. 


choking them in the germ and producing in 
| their stead a better fruit. There is a power 
ers and all who fill places of trust toward the 
that 
thoughtlessly discharge. 


young, none may lightly assume or 

Having attained the age of responsibility, 
we must develope our own characters. Hence- 
forth no one but ourselves is to blame for 
what we are. 

One essential element in our work is free- 
dom. ‘The great thing to be secured in the 
formation of character is mental and moral 
force. ‘To obtain this, we must be free to 
make the best possible use of nature’s endow- 
ments and of Providential surroundings. If 
| we find ourselves hemmed in by traditional 
' customs, or tyrannical fashions, or a false 





| public sentiment, we must break the shackles 
| of our thralldom and dare to be free. Such 
was the courage of Luther, of Pere Hyacinthe, 
Fuller. 


This fixed sentiment of “I must and will be 


of Fred. Douglas and of Margaret 


free to follow my own convictions of right 
and duty untrammeled by what the world 
will think,” is the first indication of force of 
character. 





‘True, we cannot “‘take the dimensions | 


ther once proposed when sending his son to | 
school, purchase capacity with the rest of the | 


youth, or we can be largely influential in 


| for weal or woe vested in parents and teach- | 














| 
| 


| 





‘True, a parent cannot, as a doting fa- | 


But we can 
. is 
do much toward developing these elements in 


| 
| 





| 


We cannot always command our surround- 
ings, but, to a great extent, we can make cir- 
cumstances our servants, instead of our mas- 
It is said that the bee seeks its sweetest 

so may we amid ad- 
develop the sweetest 


ters. 
nectar from the thistle; 
verse circumstances, 
traits of character. 

Our beliefs will inevitably influence our 
characters. If we believe that there is no 
God, that the Bible is not a revelation of the 
divine will, that man is only a later develop- 


dained institution, or that might makes right, 
or that the pope is infallible, these beliefs will 
modify our mode of thought, will influence 
our action and so will contract the largeness 
of our natures. 

Oftentimes we see noble characters spoiled 
by the omission to stand guard over some nat- 
ural weakness. ‘There is in the United States 
Senate to-day a man who came to one of our 
large cities to begin life, after completing his 
college-course. He was endowed by nature 
with many gifts, and with earnestness and 
fidelity gave attention to all his duties. He 
gained rapidly in public estimation, and was 
entrusted with one and another public inter- 
est. There was, also, a politician who sought 
genius, but failed until, in an evil hour, he 
discovered in him one weak point. 
personal vanity, and into that one loop-hole 
he poured all his shot and shell until the fort- 
ress was taken and the man was ruined, 

For the full development of character there 
should be some worthy object pursued with 
For the 
accomplishment of this object the energies 


steadfast purpose and inflexible will. 


will be aroused, the resources kept in reserve; 
the faculties on the alert; obstacles overcome ; 
faith kindled; self-possession acquired, until 


Provincial Congress of New Jersey, at Bur- 

lington, adopted a Constitution, which remain- 

ed in force until 1844, of which Sec. 4 is as fol- 
| lows: ‘Qualifications of Electors for members 
of Legislatures.’’ All inhabitants of this Colony 
of full age, who are worth £50 Proclamation 
money, clear estate, in the same, and have re- 
sided within the county, in which they claim 
a vote, for twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the election, shall be entitled to vote 
| for representatives in Council and Assembly, 
and also for all other public officers that shall 
be elected by the people of the county at 
large. 

Sec. 7. Provides that the Council and As- 
sembly jointly shall elect some fit person within 
the Colony, to be Governor. This Constitution 
remained in force until 1844. 

Thus, by a deliberate change of the terms 
‘‘male freeholder,”’ to ‘‘all inhabitants,” Suf- 
frage and ability to hold the highest office in 
the State, were conferred both on women and 


| negroes. 


In 1790, a Committee of the Legislature re- 
ported a bill regulating elections, in which the 
words ‘he or she’? are applied to voters, thus 
giving legislative endorsement to the alleged 
meaning of the Constitution. . 

In 1797 the Legislature passed an act to reg- 
ulate elections, containing the following pro- 
visions: 

Sec. ¥. “Every voter shall openly and in 
full view deliver Ais or her ballot, which shall 
be a single written ticket containing the names 
of the person, or persons, for whom he or she 


; age | votes,” ete. 
by every device to make a tool of this rising | , 


Sec. 11. All free inhabitants of full age who 


| - : 
, are worth £50 Proclamaticn money, and have 


That was | 


resided within the county in which they claim 


|!a vote, for twelve months immediately pre- 


ceding the election, shall be entitled to vote 


| for all public officers which shall be elected 


by virtue of this act, and no person shall be 
entitled to vote in any other township, or pre- 
cinct, than that in which he, or she, doth act- 


| ually reside at the time of the election. 


Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead of Newark, in a 
paper upon this subject, read by him in 1858, 
before the N. J. Ilistorical Society, states 
that in this same year 1797, women voted at 


| an election in Elizabethtown for members of 


through shadow and sunshine, through sorrow | 


and joy, through defeat and conquest, through 
discouragement and hope the laborer is crown- 
ed with success. Such a character was that 
of Hugh Miller, which merits our admiration, 


and to which, despite its sad end (the result of | 
overwork and exposure in youth), we invol- | 


untarily pay tribute for its sterling worth. 
And Agassiz, the Christian scientist, with 
what luster does his character shine in com- 
parison with the lesser lights, who imagine 
themselves free and liberal in disregarding 


| same 


revelation in order to satisfy their own vain | 


speculations, 


In the make-up of a strong character inde- | 


pendence must not be overlooked. One who 
never thinks or acts independently, whose 
faith and actions are those of a mere follower, 
is nevessarily vacillating and weak, 

What character can afford to dispense with 
integrity? Ilonesty of purpose; being what 
we seem; believing what we profess; being 
true to ourselves and others,—this it is to be 


honest. It is no small recommendation to 


the Legislature. ‘‘The candidates between 
whom the greatest rivalry existed were Jolin 
Condit and Wm, Crane, the heads of what 
were known, a year or two later, as the ‘Fed- 
eral Republican’ and ‘Federal Aristocratic’ 
parties, the former, the candidate of Newark 
and the Northern portions of the county, the 
latter, that of Elizabethtown and the adjoin- 
ing county, for Council. Under the impres- 


sion that the candidates would poll nearly the | .,... : 
o h Siteshetitew ~ | cilities of the press, the platform, and the con- 


number of votes, the 
leaders thought that, by a bold ‘coup d'etat,’ 
they might secure the success of Mr. Crane. 
At a late hour of the day and, as I have been 
informed, just before the close of the poll, a 
number of females were brought up and, un- 
der the provisions of existing laws, allowed to 
vote. But the maneuver was unsuccessful, 
the majority for Mr. Condit in the county be- 
ing 08 notwithstanding.” 


| The Newark Centine/ about the same time 


honest Old Abe that he merited the distinction. | 


The world has never seen, nor will it ever 
see a strong character without virtue. I care 
not how brilliant the talents, how fascinating 
the physique, how graceful the motion, or 
how sparkling the wit, the character is worth- 
less if destitute of virtue, and it requires no 
prophet to fortell the utter wreck of all the 
powers; for the foundation is unsound and 
the structure must fall. 

Perhaps few characters possess all these 
elements of strength in great perfection; but 
if any one or more of them are characteristic, 
The 
cultivation of a good character is worth every- 
thing. 
may descend, the flood of scandal come, the 


they redeem just so far from weakness. 
Once established, the rain of abuse 


wind of falsehood blow and beat upon it, but 


| it falls not, for it is founded upon a rock. 


The characters that we form here, are not for 
time only. When the grim messenger calls us 
to leave wealth, beauty and pleasure, our 
characters go with us. Is it not, then, the 
part of wisdom so to 

Live that, when our summons comes 

To join the innumerable caravan 

That moves to the pale realms of shade, 

We go, not like the quarry slave at night, 

Seourged to his dungeon, but like one who w raps 

The drapery of his couch about him, 

And lies down to pleasaut dreams. 

Sioux City, Towa. Wixwna Breese. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 


Epirors Journat:—It is said here by the 
opponents of Suffrage, that women were for- 
merly allowed to vote in New Jersey, and 


the right withdrawn because they became | 


so demoralized. Can you give your readers, 
through the JourNaL, a history of that event. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Strona. 
Ripon, Wis. 


During the important discussion in the U. 


S. Senate, in 1867, upon the proposition to ex- | 
tend the ballot to the women of the District | 
of Columbia, New Jersey was alluded to as a | 


precedent. Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell, 
then residents of Newark, N. J., published 
in the Newark Daily Advertiser, a very inter- 
esting statement of historical facts with ref- 
erence to Woman’s voting in that State, which 
we give below: 


In 1709, a Provincial law confined the priv- 
ilege of voting to ‘male freeholders having 
one hundred acres of land in their own right, 
or ¢50 current money of the province in real 
and personal estate,” and during the whole of 
the Colonial period these qualifications con- 
tinued unchanged. 

But on the 2nd of July, 1776, (two days be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence), the 


states that ‘no less than 75 women were poll- 
ed at the late election in a neighboring bor- 
ough.” In the Presidential election of 1800, 
between Adams and Jefferson ‘females voted 
very generally throughout the State, and such 
continued to be the case until the passage of 
the act (1807) excluding them from the polls. 
At first the law had been so construed as to 
admit single women only, but, as the practice 
extended, the construction of the privilege be- 
' came broader and was made to include females 
18 years old, married, or single, and even wo- 
men of color. Ata contested election in Hun- 
terdon County, in 1802, the votes of two or 
three such actually electing a member of the 
Legislature.”’ 

That women yoted at a very early period, 
we are informed by the venerable Mr. Cyrus 
Jones, of East Orange, who was born in 1770, 
and is now “7 years old. He says that ‘told 
maids, widows and unmarried women very 
frequently voted, but married women very 
seldom.”’? That “the right was recognized 
and very little said or thought about it any 
way.” 

In the spring of 1807, a special election was 
held in Essex County to decide upon the loca- 
tion of a Court House and Jail—Newark and 
its vicinity struggling to retain the county 
buildings, Elizabethtown and its neighborhood 
striving to remove them to ‘*Day’s Hill.” 

The question excited intense interest, as the 
value of every man’s property Was thought to 
be involved. Not only was every legal voter, 
man or woman, white or black, brought out, 
but, on both sides gross frauds were practiced. 
The property qualification was generally dis- 








regarded; aliens and minors participated, and | 
many persons **voted early and voted often.” | 


In Acquackanonk ‘Township, thought to con- 
tain about 300 legal voters, over 1800 votes 
were polled, all but seven in the interest of 
Newark. 

It does not appear that either women or ne- 
grocs Were more especially implicated in these 
frauds than the white men. But the affair 
caused great scandal and they seem to have 

} been made the scapegoats. 

| When the Legislature assembled, they set 
| aside the election as fradulent, vet Newark re- 
tained the buildings. Then they passed an 
| act (Nov. 15, 1807), restricting the suffrage to 
white male, adult citizens, residents in the 
county for the twelve months preceding and 
worth 50 Proclamation money. But they 
went on, and provided that all such, whose 
} names appeared on the last duplicate of State 
| or county taxes should be considered worth 
50; thus virtually abolishing the property 
| qualification. 

In 1820 the same provisions were repeated 
| and maintained until 1844, when the present 
State Constitution was substituted. 

Thus it appears that from 1776 to 1807, a 
period cf thirty-one years, the right of women 
and negroes to vote was admitted and exercised 
| —then from 1807 to 1844, by an arbitrary act 

of the Legislature, which does not seem to 


before the election?” excepting paupers, idiots, 
insane persons and criminals. 

This Constitution is subject to amendment 
by a majority of both houses of two succes- 
sive Legislatures, when such amendment is 
afterwards ratified by the people, at a special 
election. Lucy Stone, 

H. B. Buackwett, 


—_———_— — 


NO NEED OF DISCOURAGEMENT. 


Evirors Journat.—I live ‘‘away down in 
Maine,” and have been for the last two years 
a subscriber to and a deeply interested reader 
of the Journat. My reason for writing you, is 
to thank ‘‘Inez Irving” for her remarks in the 
Woman Journat of the 20th ult. What she 
said has helped to arouse at least one soul to 
atrue sense of its position and duty. God 
bless Inez Irving. 

It indeed seems strange to me that people 
should think the result in Michigan disheart- 
ening. I have been feeling very joyful over 
the fact that Woman Suffrage received 40,000 
votes in that State. O, my sisters, in Maine 
and in Michigan, and in all the other states 
God help us, every one, to work fearlessly 
and perseveringly and to wait patiently for 
the time when the hand of the white woman, 
as wellas the hand of the black man, shall 
hold a vote. H. M. 

Bryant's Pond, Me. 





THE DEVELOPING WOMANHOOD. 


The most hopeful indication of a happier 
future for mankind is the new idea of woman- 
hood, which is now beginning to permeate 
society and grow in the popular mind as a 
living thought. 
versal and leading ideas of the Age. 


This is one of the most uni- 
It does 
not appear everywhere under the name of 
Woman’s Rights in any political sense, and 
many of those who feel its expanding influ- 
ence consider themselves opposed to the cause 
advocated by Woman Suffragists; but every- 
where, consciously or unconsciously, with 
greater or less rapidity, the idea of woman- 
hood is broadening. 

In the great circles of intellectual activity 
where thought is propagated by the best fa- 
tact of social intercourse, this idea grows 
most rapidly, and manifests itself most dis- 
but the remote ‘*back- 
woods,” among the uncultured, it is slowly 


tinctively ; even in 
displacing the old idea of Woman’s inferiority 
and planting higher conceptions of true wo- 
manhood. 

Women are, everywhere, awaking from the 
the 
past has engendered, and are beginning to 


stupor which thoughtless inactivity in 


comprehend a higher significance of life. The 
belle of fashionable society is becoming dis- 
satisfied with her aimless life, and looks long- 
ingly toward the healthy, young 
woman who earns her living by some useful 


cheerful 


employment, and whose heart and mind are 
directed toward a well defined and laudable 
object. The poor servant girl feels the inspir- 
ation for a higher life, and like ‘*Maud Mul- 
ler,’ in Whittier’s pathetic poem, looks from 
her drudging toil with deep though vague de- 
sires ‘for something better than has 
known.”’ Women, in all conditions of life, 
are responding to the call of freedom 
progress, and are struggling for a higher de- 
Womanhood. There is an 
earnest desire among all classes of women to 


” 


she 
and 
velopment of 


make life active and useful, which not only 
speaks a happy prophecy for the future, but 
also blesses the present with an energy and 
inspiration which the world never knew be- 
fore. Il. Cray NEVILLE, 
Ozark, Mo, 

<—-— 


PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 


Epirors Jounxat:—Many wiseacres say 
since our campaign closed, that it was all la- 
I don’t think 
so. When we commenced the work in Michi- 


bor lost, that no good was done. 


gan, many people had never heard a lecture, 
or read a word on the subject of Woman Sut- 
frage. But, as many towns were reached by 
lecturers and documents, the people are some- 
what educated, and many have accepted the 
ideas, and are now working for the movement, 
I think the 


who were utterly opposed before. 


| great temperance movement, which preceded 


have been ever contested, the Constitutional | 


right was suspended and both women and ne- 
groes excluded from the polls for thirty-seven 
years more. 
the State Constitution of 1776, to ‘tall inhabi- 
tants’’ possessing the prescribed qualifications, 
was doubtless due to the Quaker influence 
then strong in West Jersey, and then, as now, 
in favor of the equal rights of women. 

Since 1844, under the present Constitution, 
suffrage is conferied upon ‘‘every white male 
citizen of the United States of the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been a resi- 
dent of this State one year and of the county 
in which he claims a vote, five months next 


The extension of suffrage, in | 





lo in our favor, 
And in 
stead of the crusade being a detriment to the 


our campaign, had much to « 
especially among Christian people. 
cause, it was a benefit. One could show the 
results of Suffrage for Women by comparing 
it with Woman’s work in the temperance 
cause. This would almost invariably carry 
conviction to the hearts of those who had fa- 
vored the crusade. 

I was in the lecture field six weeks, and de- 
livered forty-two lectures in that time, also 
scattering documents wherever I went. I had 
The people 


seemed interested, and would sit quietly for an 


good audiences in most places. 


hour and a half, listening to the arguments for 
Almost invaria- 
bly I received congratulations after the lec- 


and against the movement. 


ture from strangers who had never heard the 
At one place a Pres- 
byterian deacon met me at the depot, escort- 


subject discussed before. 


ing me to his house, giving me a home with 
The Presbyterian 
church would hold more than either of the 
other churches, therefore I was allowed to 0¢ 
cupy it. After the lecture many came to me; 
saying, 

“This talk will be felt here. 


his family during my stay. 


If you come 


—— 
—_—— 
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here three months from now you will find a | to me, while the tears rolled down her cheeks: 


by a wiser expenditure of force, by knowledge | but sees great difficulties in so framing a stat-| § P RING 
“Oh, 


ers, idiots, 


mendment 
vO succes- 
ndment is 
t a special 
.E, 
CKWELL, 


ENT. 


iy down in 
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sted reader 
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What she 
one soul to 
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n disheart- 
oyful over 
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ite woman, 
man, shall 
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If you come 


change in the minds of the people in your fa- | 


vor.” 

Next morning before taking the cars, I step- 
ped into the Post Office 
a squad of men in spirited discussson. 


In doing sol passed 
I over- 


heard one saying, “I was opposed to Woman | 


Suffrage, but now I shall vote for it.” 
I don’t think we need be discouraged, al- 
though the way may look dark at times. God 


is at the helm, and He will conduct his own. 
and I! 


Reforms have never gone backward, 


don’t believe this one will do so. We must 

await the further troubling of the waters, and 

when the right time comes, we shall step in. 
More nel. Mir h. Mrs. F, A 
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LITERARY CLUB IN TENNESSEE. 


Mr. —_ T. Anderson, Librarian of 
Young Folks’ Reading Club, of Maryville, 
Blount Co., East Tennessee, wishes to make 
anappeal through the Woman’s Journa to 
the benevolent people of the North for aid in 
obtaining books for the Club. He says the 
members hi ive already done what they could 
for themselves, but are too poor to carry out 
their plan of supplanting the trashy dime nov- 
els and *“*blood and thunder papers”’ that have 
so long circulated there, by books and journals 
of a more elevated character. The people of 
East Tennessee were nearly ruined by the 
war, and therefore need help from the North 
to provide the young with a pure liter: 
In hundreds of Northern families there are ex- 
cellent books, long since read and laid aside, 
that would be of great value to the young men 
of Maryville, and we hope that, in conse- 
quence of this appeal, some of them may 
speedily find their way to that place. 
lies in which weekly papers, 
ious, are taken, and after 
would doa charitable act 
from weck to weck, 


. Rowrey. 


the 


secular or relig- 
reading destroyed, 


to the above address. 
This club expects to operate chiefly by 
means of sound moral and literary periodicals 
and the best standard works. It has already 
secured a number of the best papers from the 
North, from charitably disposed persons, and 
hopes to secure many more, as well as good 
books which persons having once read would 
be willing to donate to the club for so lauda- 
It is intended to cultivate a 
taste for reading among those who spend their 
leisure in questionable places. 


ble a purpose. 


A reading 
room has been secured, through the liberality 
of one of the most prominent citizens. It is 
expected to displace the trashy and immoral 


literature which has its baneful effects in our | 


community, by furnishing something both 
moral and attractive; and as the members of 
the club are mostly young and starting out in 
life, and find it requires more means than they 
can they solicit sound current 
periodicals from editors and those feeling an 
interest in saving and elevating the young. 
This club has the cordial endorsement of all 


command, 


the clergy in town as wellas of the most prom- 
inent citizens and of those from abroad who 
know the character of the club. 

—_——- ll 


ABBY H. SMITH AND SISTER. 


Epitors JourNaLt:—I have read your ac- 
count of the continued persecution of the sis- 
ters Smith by their town officers and partisan 


The 


women, not 


ounty judges. conduct of these men 


towards thos only 
and humanity, 


wanton and brutal. 


outrages all 
law, but decency being simply 
Sut what I want to eall 
attention to more particularly is, the duty of 
every lover of equal rights and fair play to 
make common cause with these heroic 
of official trickery, 


seldom been seen, 


A worse case lying and 
in the 
Crandall and 


down hill, 1 


robbery has even 


state which mobbed Prudence 
tumbled her 


the woman was engaged in 


school house ecause 


the cause of hu- 


man rights. Tsay we should make common 


cause with these Smith sisters. Indignation 


meetings shoi.ld be ca ld in their town and in 


the other towns of their county, and money 


should be raised to 
case, 
They 


pecuniary aid; 


last 
need nor desire 
but they are fighting not their 
but the 
land; nay, 


if need be, to the court of 
would not probably 
own cause alone, cause of 


every Wo- 


man in the they are standing for a 
principle which underlies all just government 
and, therefore, concerns every citizen 


well as 


>» men as 


women, and lover of 
mtribute to its defense. 
ability, and 


without 


every justice 


should cx I hope those 
that 


robbery, 


who have the who believe 


taxation representation is 


will come forward to share in the money loss 
. “a > . ' 

of these faithful, persevering, courageous and 
! 


self-sacrificing sisters. Daviv Prune. 
Valhea a, New York. 
=—-=> 


CONCERNING FRIENDLESS WOMEN. 


Epitors Woman's JounnaLt:—You will find 


enclosed, the seventh Annual Report of the | 


llome for Friendless Women, which will give 
some idea of what this Institution is accom- 
plishing. 
port, 
will interest your readers. 

The incident related by Mrs. 
‘Little Mary,” many 
which claim the kindly treatment and 
tian charity”’ 


If vou can copy some of the re- 


Thomas about 
was only one of cases 
“Chris- 
in practical benevolence. The death of this 
poor little girl, for she was a mere child, deep- 
ly impressed those who knew the cireum- 
stances, and has more deeply convinced the 
officers of the Home, that their ‘call’ to la- 
bor in this wide field, is a Divine call. <A 


lady who resides in a distant town, after read- | 


ing the communication in the Joury AL, said | 


iture. | 


Fami- | 


- *. human 
in mailing them, | , . , “a 
| classes; and that the libertine and his victim 





| to do housework when people are 


sisters, | 


assist them to carry their | 
resort. | 


' tagcously to herself and others; 


. o . . , ! 
this work of helping oursister Woman, 


of our women who are engaged | 


if there never was any other good 
thing accomplished, that one 


| and culture, they can earn an honest livelihood 
case of caring | if need be, or if freed from the necessity, | 


for that poor motherless little Mary, ought to | can labor effectually for the good of others. 


repay your women for all the labor of these 
years.” 

This work has keen, in the main, a decided 
success, and has lived under difficulties, and 
has suffered persecutions in many instances; 


at least, so far as withholding aid and sym- 


pathy, and having hard and unjust things said | 


against it, can go. And Iam sorry to say that 


many of our own sex are much opposed to the 


| work, and to giving aid and comfort to unfor- 


tunate, erring and sinful women. 

The “Home” is not only a hospital where 
the sick are cared for, but also a home forthe 
protection and reformation of ‘fallen women,” 
and in which Many 
being out of 
or meeting with any mishap with 
which any one is liable to meet when 


to entertain strangers. 
good women, while traveling, 
money, 


among 


strangers, have found a home in this Institu- 


tion for a short time. There have been sever- 
al women who had some means of their own, 
but had no relatives who could accommodate 
them; and others, whose friends paid their 
have found here an asylum. 
were women of pure character, much respect 
ed, and as 


board, 


good Christian women as live on 
earth, 
been for good, and they have left a blessing 
behind them, which time and change cannot 
destroy. 

It is a matter to rejoice at, that public opin- 
ion is changing, that the principles of equal 
rights are pervading all 


sects and 


are being held a little more on the same lev- 
el, and that some of the charity and forbear- 
ance, and efforts at reformation which are ex- 
tended to the man, are being extended to the 
woman also, 

May the women of America, while they la- 
bor for political emancipation, not forget that 
with it comes their religious liberty, and that 
their faith and hope must be crowned with the 
“Charity that suffereth long, and is kind,” 
and is the fulfillment of all. 


HeLen V. AvstTIN. 
Richmond, Indiana. 
WHY WOMEN SHOULD STUDY POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Whatever may be the cause, it is undoubtedly 
true, that there is a sentiment deep-seated and 
wide-spread, which persistently demands that 
women shall, for the most part, confine them- 
selves to household work. In other words, 
public opinion is in favor of restricting wo- 
menas much as possible to manual labor; 


| * . 
| and that too of the least remunerative kind. 
The sentiment finds expression in complaints | 


like those uttered by Robert Laird Collier, 


| who cannot see why poor girls are not willing | 


suffering 
for their aid; and it is not less manifest in 
popular lectures, newspaper articles and pub- 
lic teaching in general. It 
stale 
sentiment, it 


and common-place the expression of this 
meets with favor and in its in- 


terest the public stands ready to oppose it- 


self to every effort on the part of Woman to | 
| decide for 


herself what service she can best 
render society. 

Now if women are capable of doing nothing 
to others 
state of 


but 


more profitable to themselves, or 
than this 
things is as it should be and will remain; 


housework and sewing, 


if they are spending their energies unwisely, 


if the law of the division of labor is applica- 
ble to work 


will so speedily convince 


their as to man’s, then nothing 
them of their folly 
and settle the question of sphere, and conquer 
pre judice, as a practical knowledge of afew 
simple principles of political economy. 
Almost any woman is capable of understand- 
ing that by the constitution of her nature and 
the opportunities which she finds at hand, she 
few things advan- 
and that she 


wastes her powers and service in proportion 


is fitted to do some one or 


as she performs labor to which she 
adapted ; that 
value, is determined 


low 


also all value i.e., commercial 


by exchange of service, 


and is high or according to the estimate 


put upon the service to be exchanged by the | 


parties who desire the exchange. 
effected 
gradually, 


These principles have already 


changes in woman’s work, but so 
owing to her ignorance of their existence and 
her consequent inability to apply them, that 
the world continues to consider heras in some 
mysterious way unaffected by them. 

and de- 
than the fa- 
Carl Schurz 
referred in his much quoted lecture; but no 


Our grandmothers spun and wove, 
served more credit for the same 
mous Roman matrons to whom 
American statesman, nor the 
himself would praise a woman who is stupid 
enough to do her own spinning and weaving 
in these days, when machinery can preform | 
the labor for her at half the cost. To be 
wealthy ladies are still praised for doing their 
they to be 


their brains instead of their fingers; 


sure 


own sewing, when ought 


abouta state of things in which it will be 
recognized to be just as absurd for a woman 
to make her own dress, as for a man to make 
his own coat. Ina thousand ways it is dawn- 


ing upon the minds of thinking women that 


is less | 


German orator | 


| 
| 


They 


The influence of these persons has | 


| his life, 


| sire of the Pope’s to 


| late 


| 
| 


| 


| 


matters not how | 


| brutal assaults where 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


*and a knowledge of 
the laws which govern service will give wo- 


‘*Knowledge is power’ 


man power in every desirable avenue of labor, | 


and will enable her to overcome the difficul- 
| ties which now render domestic life in many 


homes almost intolerable. a. BB 
Union Springs, N. ) 
THE AGE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


1475. 


years have passed, and we look back across 


Ile was born Mare h6, 6, 


this bridge of years which seems to span the 


rolling, tossing stream of life beneath, and 


Four hundred | 


there we behold a time that bred great souls. 
In three successive lands we see Luther, Co- 


lumbus, Angelo, 

_ Luther brings to man new freedom for the 
mind; Angelo awakes the mind-instructed 
heart to soar on freedom’s wings to beauty’s 
airy hights; Columbus gives a world, 
mind, from shackles free, shall prepare a new 
man to unfold 2 new art. 

Strange mingling of different streams of life 
and thought! The with which the 
popish hand supplied Angelo for his mighty 


money, 


works which have endowed the worll with a 
gift whose value is beyond all estimate, was 
obtained by the sale of the very indulgences 
which drove Luther to protest at the risk of 
against the crime which it fostered. 
Yet Angelo, innocent of this, fought like 
Luther for freedom. The wave passed on in- 
to England. Finding no resting-place there, 
it found its way across the Atlantic to the land 
of Columbus; and here, we may say, the de- 
render Rome, through 
Angelo’s work, the imperial city of beauty, 


where | 


| tive for Grammar Schools, and Book TI 


|} sonand W. 8. 
| Choice 
| choice in every sense, and The Song Monarch 


has raised free institutions in a new land. 
Surely ‘‘Evilis good in the making.”” The | 


world makes one step backward only to take 
two forward. 


Wondrous the age that, like the fruitful earth, 
Transforms what's base, and to new life gives birth, 
Till, Heaven-aspiring, two tall trees upstart, 
A new religion, and a glorious art. 
One root alone, bedded in human wrong, 
The food its nature wished, to each supplied, 
And Saxon crime, from Roman baseness born, 
Drove man to liberty, and art revived. 
In air, the Grecian mind of Angelo 
To music gives a form; and Luther bold 
Rends wide the.chains of superstition old, 
While music, airy art, makes new faith glow, 
Each soul to each unknown, but one in aim, 
That aim, the spirit’s freedom to proclaim, 

L. M. N. 
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FLOGGING FOR CRUELTY. 





There is a certain class of crimes, such as 
wife-beating and abuse of children, against 
which our laws afford very inadequate protec- 
tion. 
years alarmingly prevalent, and it is 
gravely suggested that the /ex ta/ionis be ap- 
plied by making flogging the penalty of such 
| offenses. The Springfield Repub/ican thus dis- 
cusses the question. 


Crimes of this nature have grown of 


ute as to include those cases where whipping 
is really advisable and no others. Another 
has grave doubts whether this punishment 
should be continued, and Chicf Justice Cole- 
ridge contents himself with advising that it 
should not be extended to new cases. 

Delaware still retains the whipping-post as 
one of her most cherished institutions. In the 
use of it she makes no such nice distinctions 
as the English do, but makes it a substitute 
for the work-house and the jail as a punish- 
ment for petty offenses of all kinds. Else- 
where in the United States flogging is a pen- 
alty unknown to the law, nor is it, so far as 
we know, anyw here propose “l to revive the 
practice. This unconsciousness of any need 
for a new penalty more terrifying to evil-do- 
ers may be attributed to the fact that we have 
not the British rough in great numbers. 
immigrants who come to this country are 
mostly of another and a better sort. 





SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Commence your instruction with 


American School Musie Readers! 
IN 3 BOOKS. 


[35 ets.) has a charming course for 
took II [0 ets 


Book I 


ry Schools, 


Prima- 
has one equally attrae- 
Mets, is 
fitted for higher Grammar elasses and High Schools, 
The very practical, interesting and thorough course 
in these books was constructed by I 
W. 58. Tilden. 


hora companion book use 
CHEERFUL VOICES. A lige 


of genial School Songs, by L. O. Emerson. 
lar book. 50 ets, 


collection 
A popu- 


Afterward take up 
THE HOUR OF SINGING, 
CHOICE TRIOS, oh 
THE SONG MONARCH. 


These books are for Higu Senoonis and 
Mires. The /lour of S100) by L. oO. 
Tilden, is arranged for 2, 
($1.01) by W. 8. 


Simqing 


Trios hilden, for 3 voices, are 
L [F5ets.] 
Emerson, unex- 


by H. R. Palmer, assisted by L. 0. 


for High Se hools. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price, 


Oliver Ditson & Oo.,, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 
BosTon, Till BROADWAY, N. Y. 
th 





I will send 12 Flowering dy ory for One Dollar 


your choice from 100 sorts), by MAIL OR EXPRESS. 
MY WLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, | 
Ss describes the cultureof Plants & Seeds, 


to customers free; others, Ie. Address 
Wi. E. BOV DITCH, 645 Warren st., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 





| 


Offices-17 Hansou Strect, 
A few doors from Tremont Street. 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with prof:s- | 


| stonal skill and long eaperience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Disenses. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. 


With the hope of checking the growing ten- | 


deney to acts of violence and cruelty, 
ment a few years ago passed an act 
ing the infliction of corporal punishment in 
addition to other penalties for certain crimes 
of this character. Many persons have suffer- 
ed this penalty, and its influence is generally 
thought to have been salutary, though not a 
few sentimental philanthropists are shocked, 
and denounce it bitterly. Public 
however, so far as it can be gathered from the 
newspapers, seems to favor rather an exten- 
sion of this method of punishment to other 
crimes than the abandonment of it. 
to gather the opinions of the best legal au- 
thorities on this matter, the home secretary, 
that member of the British cabinet whose 
ty it would be to take the lead in 

any change in the law in this regard 


proposing 
, address- 


eda circular to all the principal judicial func- | 


tionaries of the realm, including judges, mag- 
istrates of police courts, chief constables and 
sheriffs, 
assaults of brutal violence are sufticiently 
stringent, and if not. how they should be im- 
proved; whether flogging should be author- 
ized for other kinds of violence than 
thus punished now, especially in cases of as- 
saults upon women and children; whether 
flogging has been efficacious in diminishing 
the number of the offenses for which it is ad- 
ministered, and some other questions of a kin- 
dred nature. 

The answers to the first question were gen- 
erally to the effect that greater stringency 
seemed to be desirable, In regard to the 
wholesomeness of the 
extending its use the responses tended gener- 
ally toward a greater severity of punishment, 


Opinion, | 


In order 


du- | 


Parlia- } 
authoriz- | 


inquiring whether the laws against | 


those | 


cat and the wisdom of | 


but to this there were some curious exceptions. | 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn of the queen’s 


| bench, thinks that this penalty might well be 


considerably, especially for 
severe bodily harm was 
intended and inflicted. 
protection afforded by a fear of bodily chas- 
tisement not only to women and chil Iren, 


extended very 


victed of savage assaults. Mr. 


assaults, but for malicious mischief also, 
The other justices of the queen’s bench are 
of much the same opinion, and one or two of 
them would go even farther. Mr. Justice 


Quain regards it as the only punishment ex- | 
| cept that of death which retains any real de- 
| terrent 
| thinks so well of it that he 
using | 
but the | 


sewing machine is slowly yet surely bringing | 


and Mr. Justice Archibald | 

would authorize 
even certain inferior magistrates to inflict it. 
The judges of the court of exchequer and the 
Scotch judges, all, without exception, concur 
substantially in the opinions of those already 
mentioned, but it is rather remarkable that all 


power, 


the judges of the common pleas think differ- | 
One of them decidedly condemns the | 


ently. 
practice of flogging, and thinks it sure to pro- 
duce very pernicious results in the long run. 
Another thinks it may be sometimes salutary, 


but | 
| also to the police and to persons in general, so | 
| far as to punish in this way all persons con- | 
Justice Black- | 
burn would like to see the experiment tried of | 
punishing with the cat not only for aggravated | 


He would give the | 


to 4 Pp. M., Wednesdays 


2-ly 


and Saturdays excepted, 


EALTH LI 





THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES | 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes gnee a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES. 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION, 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES. 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send fer full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E, 14th St., New York, 


. ‘ = oa 
FOR SALE. 
FIFTY ACRES OF TRON ORE 
Phenixville, Penn, Address the owner, 
Grace Anna Lewis, 


MEDIA, PENN. 


ALL SEEKING 





~_ iD: SEWD FORA COFY OF 


Wer EAN VS’ "3 
“ertising AWand Boe 


Which contains a list of g the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrreuLATION, RATES, 
&e., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE — Sent, post 
free, for 25 
dress, 


J 


CC. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
105 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


The | 


. O;. Emerson and | 


| advantage of the market, 
| direct from manufacturers, they are prepared to sell 
the same 


steal ; | Wholesal 
celled as a book for Singing Classes, is equally good | 





Boston | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


LAND, near 


cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad | 





G. ABBOTT & CO., 


(Of the late Carpet House of Sweetser & Abbott,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN 


CARPETS 


Would respectfully invite attention to their NEW, 
LARGE, and CHOICE STOCK of 


Tapestry, 3-Ply, Extra Super, 


AND LOW PRICED 





MATTINGS, OIL CLOTHS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., 


taken 
prices 


Having 
at /ow 


Selected expressly for Spring trade. 
and bought 


at Wholesale or Retail at 


a vw. PRICES WHICH DEFY COMPETITION! 


The Mat Department is stocked with the largest 
and best assortment of Mats 
in this market, presenting unusual opportunities to 
as well as Refail buyers. 

On the Entrance floor may be found a full stock of 


Paper Hanoi H. ngines| 


AAADAAAAAAAAAAAADADAADADADAALAAAADAAAAALALASAALAAALL 


and Rugs ever offered 





G. ABBOTT & CO., 


New Washington, Cor. Friend St, 
NOS. 76, 78 & 82 FRIEND ST., 
BOSTON. 10—8t 


SUI_GENERIS. 
















SPALMAM!’ Hau he vy \MERUIT of FERAT? | 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED": UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


ss» DIPLOMA OF HONOR «= 


VIENNA, 1873: PARIS, 1807 
EE Do cerce op cate teteemn tah eteenee 


nary excellence as te command a wile sale the re. 


~ ALWAYS on a Export ry ons, y ie America as well as 


Europe. Out of hundreds ther ive not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 

Declared by Eminent Musicians, in beth 
BEST Renata heres, to be unrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL © rR ULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (-cnt free). 


on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
take any other. Dertle 


rs get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling tuferior 








ns ever awarded any medal 


ghest premiums at Indus 


organs, and for this 
reason ofle n try very hard to sell something else, 
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Woman's Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


| Nea. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,cora 


Sih 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics 


| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ang 


the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traire 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
| retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue. New York Clty 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 

— 

EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

o- 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JourRNAL for sale. 

. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 

- o— 

Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


--e 

To any one who will send us forty new subseribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 


price is $60. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 


For twenty-five years the Suffragists have 
been working for the Equal Rights of women, 
with results so fruitful and so rapid that, when 
we look back, we stand amazed at our own 
success. We have broken the hard crust of 
prejudice, have captured the outposts of cus- 
tom, and have swept away a thousand barri- 
ers, industrial, social, educational, profession- 
al, and religious. We have effected a general 
reformation in the laws that concern Woman 
as wife, mother and widow, and a still more 
radical revolution in the public sentiment of 
Christendom concerning the sphere of wo- 
manly duties and activities. 

An immense preliminary work has thus 
been accomplished. Woman Suffrage, the 
crown and keystone ofall other rights, comes, 
of course, more slowly, but it cannot long be 
postponed. We have already succeeded in 
establishing it in two Territories, Wyoming 
and Utah. In two States we have so far suc- 
ceeded as to get it submitted to the people, 
viz.: in Kansas, in 1867, and in Michigan in 
1874. 

In Kansas we polled 10,000 votes for Suf- 
frage, one-third of the whole; 20,000 votes 
were cast against it, and it was defeated by 
10,000 majority. At the same election Negro 
Suffrage was defeated by about the same ma- 
jority. 

In Michigan, last fall, we secured 40,000 
votes, nearly one-fourth of those cast. 125,- 
000 votes were polled against us. Atthesame 
election the new Constitution received fewer 
votes than the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
and was defeated by a still larger majority. 

In Iowa a Woman Suffrage Constitutional 
Amendment has already passed one Legisla- 
ture. Since then, the Republican State Con- 
vention has adopted a resolution in favor of 
submitting it to the people, and the next Leg- 
islature will probably doso. In thatcase, the 
vote will be taken upon it in Iowa, next fall. 

So much for the country at large; now then 
for Massachusetts. 

In this State, Woman Suffrage is still tech- 
nically ‘ta Republican issue,”’ the platform of 
1872 having never been formally rescinded. 
But it has been three times defeated in the 
Legislature since then, and is therefore, prac- 
tically, without any party behind it. <A large 
majority of our friends are Republicans, but 
they are not organized as Suffragists, and 
their influence is therefore but little felt polit- 
ically. 

In Massachusetts and Maine we have an im- 
portant advantage in the fact that, in our State 
Constitutions, the restrictive word ‘‘male’’ is 
only used specifically in relation to voting for 
members of the Legislature and Governor. 

In the election of many other officers the sex- 
ual qualification is a matter not of Constitu- 
tion, but of statute. Simply by a change in 
our election laws the women of these States 
may vote for alltown and city officials, for 
educational and other local boards, and for all 
questions, such as liquor license, which may 
be specially referred tothem. They may also 
be empowered to vote for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States. 





| 








To effect all these important changes only a | 


bare majority of Representatives and Senators 
are needed, with the approval of the Gover- 
nor. 

As public sentiment stands to-day, we can 
rely upon the votes of one-third of the Legis- 
lature without discussion or special effort. 
Therefore, in order to give women Municipal 
and Presidential Suffrage, we only need the 
votes of forty more Representatives, and ten 
more Senators—fifty more votes in all. How 
can these fifty additional votes be obtained? 

We answer, by forming Suffrage Commit- 
tees in each Senatorial District of the Com- 
monwealth. These committees should con- 
sist of one reliable man and woman if each 
town and ward. These persons, associating 
with them the Suffragists of their respective 
localities, and influencing the nomination and 
election of Suffrage candidates, can soon ef- 
fect the necessary changes, especially when 
itis apparent that three-fourths of the men 
who vote against Suffrage in the Legislature 
do so from mistaken motives of political ex- 
pediency. Of the 120 Representatives who 
voted ‘‘no,”’ the other day, one-half would 


forehand. 
Here, then, is the work of Suffragists. 
form, like charity, must begin af home. 
| shall succeed, not by meeting and passing res- 
| olutions in Boston once a year; not by urg- 
ing unanswerable arguments upon the deaf 
ears of reluctant legislators who fear to vote 
for an unpopular reform, but by banding our- 
selves together in our own ward, in our own 


j= do so by twenty of their constituents be- 
| 
Re- 


town, in our own district, ready to break par- 
ty lines if necessary, but in any case deter- 
mined to help elect Representatives and Sena- 
tors who are in favor of Impartial Suffrage 


H. B. B. 

OUR LEGISLATORS IN SOUTH BOSTON. 

Epirors Woman’s Jourxat.—In_ accord- 
ance with your advice a letter was addressed 
to the Senator and five Representatives who 
are members of the Legislature from South 
Boston, expressing the hope that the amend- 
ment and bill for Woman Suffrage would pass 
that body; and though both have been de- 
feated, for this year, our experience, in this 
to us novel task, may interest you. 

The letter contained the signatures of seven 
clergymen, five physicians, and some of the 
oldest and most respected citizens of this sec- 
tion of the city. All to whom it was presented 
signed it with pleasure, expressing their sym- 
pathy with the movement, except four—two 
clergymen and two physicians; and it is due 
one of the former to say that he would have 
approved the bill had he known it contained 
a property qualification. 

The comments of those opposing were, 
though not so original as the remark of that 


legislator who declared our “eyes as bright as 
” 


for women. 


the buttons on angels’ coats,’’ equally sense- 
less. One said 

“I feel as if placed on sentry duty, and 
must therefore oppose you.’? Whether to pro- 
tect the government from the injury women 
would do, or in defense of women themselves, 
I did not ascertain. 

“The condition of the atmosphere has great- 
er influence on women than on men; on stormy 
days women could not go to the polls’’—this, 
toa lady, who, as teacher, has been absent 
from her class only two days in five years, 
and then absent not from the ‘‘condition of 
the atmosphere.”’ 

I was asked if I did not believe Mrs. Howe, 
if nominated and elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts would accept the position? I could 
give the gentleman no assurance on the sub- 
ject; could simply express the hope that she 
would. 

One of the gentlemen immediately referred 
to the election of women to the School Board, 
and said that ‘the voted for their admission 
believing them legally elected; but was op- 
posed on principle; it was very “inconvenient” 
for women to serve on such a body,” 

Query, was it inconvenient for them, or for 
the other members? 

The original letter was given to the Senator, 
whose vote did not surprise us, as he voted 
against the bill last year, also against the ad- 
mission of the lady members of the School 
Committee. The ladies visited one Represen- 
tative in each ward, leaving copies for their 
associate members; in both cases they were 
received with extreme courtesy, and Mr. 
Thomas Ek. Johnson of Ward XII expressed 
himself in favor of the bill, and was pleased 
that the ladies were actively interested for 
themselves. Ile has the honor of being the 
only one of the six Democratic members of 


the Legislature of 1875 from South Boston, | 


who voted in favor of equal rights. 

In Ward VII the gentleman candidly stated 
his opposition; “the should oppose us by his 
vote only, though, as senior member from 
his district, the newly elected members would 
probably follow his example.’’ This was a 
revelation! 

Ile believed that according to the Constitu- 
tion women had the right to vote, but he 
should oppose the bill. 


“If it is nota right, where did you get your | 


—privilege if you will?’? we asked. 

‘In the condition of things.”’ 

“Only the few intelligent ladies whom you 
represent will vote.”’ 

‘Ladies will not vote; only women gov- 
erned by unscrupulous men.” 

“Women cannot be politicians; they will 
see aright and carry it regardless of expe- 
diency.” 

“You cannot fight.” 

“IT should be sorry to see you on the jury.” 

“All the ladies I know would shrink from 
the ballot.’’ 

For an unmarried gentleman, he showed a 
praiseworthy interest in the effect it would 
have on the marriage relation, and propounded 
the startling question,— 

“What would you do, if the man whom you 


fora candidate whose character you could 
not respect?”’ 

The gentleman’s modesty and 
| should perhaps have shielded him from our 


courtesy 


on a public question to the ladies delegated to 
ask them, we feel justified in giving what we 
think were his exact words, and we believe 
the arguments of the opposing members, who 





wise and weak, are of equal merit. The re- 


have voted “yes,” if they had been requested | sult shows the truth of his first remark, viz, 


We | 


that “his party voted almost as a unit against 

the measure.” 
| gerald, former Representative from this Ward, 
rests on no worthy successor, and if in closing 
I may be pardoned a digression, it seems to 
| me that inthe Annual Report of what has been 
accomplished for women during the past year, 
| sufficient acknowledgement was not made this 
| gentleman. Many men had the ability, some 
| the inclination, but few united ability, incli- 
nation and opportunity todo women such sig- 


nal service as he, in his successful effort to 
| legalize their active interest in the educational 
system of Massachusetts. I pay this tribute 
| the more readily, as differing with his other 
political views, Ican but appreciate the sin- 
cerity of conviction which caused him to place 


| himself, as he has done, on this question, above 
| all party ties and traditions. I. K. 
South Boston. 





GOOD POINTS IN THE MALDEN CONVEN- 
TI 


The Suffrage Convention at Malden, last 
week, was a success in various ways. The 
ladies interested in the effort there, proved 
their skill in managing both the public meet- 
ing and the home department. The collation 
was a pleasant, social affair, at which many 
friends gathered to take practical testimony 
of the housewifely skill of those who hold the 
alarming theory that home is the center of a 
sphere, whose limits only the broad interests 
of humanity should circumscribe. 

If I had been of those who ask with anxious 
apprehension what women will do among the 
rough classes at the polls, I should have 
taken a first easy lesson. 

In a corner of the lecture-hall, at the eve- 
ning session, a crowd of men, or boys, or 
hobbledehoys, had gathered, evidently with a 
view to what passes with such for fun. 

When the vote was taken upon the resolu- 
tions favoring Suffrage for Woman, from this 
corner came ‘‘No!” one voice being particu- 
larly prominent. ‘The President, Mrs. H. I. 
Robinson, promptly invited the opposition to 
take the platform, feeling assured that at least 
the person holding so strong an opinion must 
be able to give a reason for the faith that was 
inhim. The suggestion of ‘ta reason’? acted 
as it has been known to do in a more preten- 
tious body assembled on the hill in the hub; 
it struck the opponents dumb. 

I afterwards heard a lad, who sat near the 
valorous man, asked how the invitation seemed 
to affect him? 

“Oh,’? he replied, ‘the tried to laugh, and 
kept stroking his nose down on his cheek; 
nose didn’t seem to have any bone in it.”’ 

There may have been the same trouble with 
his back. 

The small gallery of the hall was opened, 
and, as is so often the case where no charge is 
made for admission, was the resort only of men 
and boys,whose snapping of fingers and similar 
demonstrations tended to a confusion which I 
have seen men helplessly endure, even when 
Presently 
flye young and middle-aged ladies proceeded 
A look of 
surprise from the very miscellaneous crowd 


a whole audience suffered by it. 
to the gallery and sat down there. 


was turned upon them, but the confusion was 





married asked you as a personal favor to vote | 


criticism; but asa legislator giving his views | 


have shown themselves by their silence both | 


at an end, and good order prevailed. 

Hlow will it be at the polls? M. F. E. 

Tewksbury, Mass. 

The following excellent resolutions were pre- 
pared by William 8. 
and adopted by the Convention. 


Robinson (Warrington) 
Not having 
|acopy of them, they did not appear in full 
last week. 


Resolred, That Woman has an equal right with 
man to the ballot, and that to deprive her of the use 
of it is an act of usurpation which ought to be im- 
mediately discontinued, 

Resolved, That we care not whether the right of 
Suifrage be cailed natural and absolute, or conven- 
tional, or dependent on capacity, or property, or on 
any kind of qualification which may be acquired, it 
is the same in woman as in man; that historically 
and legally—by Genesis and by the Statutes, this 
equality is specially recognized. 

Resolved, That the reason why women were ex- 
cluded from voting at certain elections (not at all) 

aud upon certain subjects (not upon all) by the 
| framers of the Constitution, are no longer applicable ; 
| because, since the year 1780, woman has,in hundreds 
of instances, individually and in classes, broken over 
| those restraints which were once held to keep her 
| in subordinate positions in the active affairs of life; 
she teaches, preaches, practices the medical profes- 
| sion, edits newspapers, buys and sells, owns and 
manages property, and transacts business of all de- 
| 





scriptions. ‘Lhe reason for the exclusion of Woman 
from the Suffrage having vanished, let the spirit and 
practice of exclusion go with it. 

Resolved, That the pretence that Woman should be 
kept from the ballot-box and the town meeting, be- 
cause government is founded upon force and milita- 

| ry power, is a legal and historical falsehood, inas- 
much as the Constitution, by Art. 1, See. 1, Chap. 2, 
specifies a certain class of elections for the militia 
alone to share in; and as, furthermore, to confine the 
| Suffrage to those who form the military force would 
exclude from our elections thousands of males who 
| now vote, er who are now specially complained of for 
not voting; and finally because by the last and per- 
haps most important of the Declarations of Right, it 
is stipulated that the power of making the laws and 
the power of executing them shall be kept forever 
apart, tothe end that “it may be a government of 
laws and not of men.” 

Resolved, That the Legislature of Massachusetts, by 
persisting in its opposition to the granting of all 
petitions for the removal of usurping rules and stat- 
utes on the subject, is unjust; and that, no matter 
whether this spirit and practice of injustice be the 
result of carelessness or ignorance or malice, it is its 
duty at once to correct it, and no longer to interpose 
| its own will and willfalness against the demand of 

justice and the dictates of duty. 
| —_—s = 





LETTER FROM MR. GARRISON. 


At the Convention in Malden, last week, the 
| following earnest and characteristic letter 
from Mr. Garrison was read by Miss Eastman: 

Mrs. H. H. Roninson:—It was my hope 
and purpose to be present at the Middlesex 
County Woman Sutfrage Convention, at Mal- 
den, to-morrow, but I am obliged to forego 
| the pleasure. Allow me a written testimony 
| for the occasion. 


The mantle of John E. Fitz- | 


Well, again has the Legislature of Massa- 
—meaning none but male voters—an amend- 
ment of the State Constitution, abolishing the 


In the Senate, a proposition to allow women 
to vote on municipal affairs (as they do in 


27 to 10,—not one of the 27 venturing to ad- 
vance a single objection; but all of them, by 


contemptuous silence, except as each one dog- 
gedly responded **No!”’ 

In the House of Representatives, a motion 
made by one of the best men ever elected to 
the Legislature (Rev. Samuel May, of Leices- 
ter), to so amend the Liquor Bill that the wo- 
men of the Commonwealth may vote upon the 


drink in the several towns, was rejected—126 
to 65. Of course, no member of the Louse in 
favor of a license law doubted what would be 
the verdict of the women, in case they should 
be allowed to vote upon a single issue more 
directly affecting their personal safety, their 
domestic happiness, and the welfare of their 
children, than any other that can be present- 
ed. Hence, the friends of such a law gave 
a solid vote in the negative, instinct (but not 
reason) being with them ‘‘a great matter.”’ 

But what shall be said of those professed 
supporters of temperance and prohibition in 
the House, who united with the license (or, as 
they term it, ‘the free rum’’) party to defeat 
the proposed amendment? Shall they be al- 
lowed to go “‘unwhipt of justice?’’ ‘They, at 
least, are without excuse, and on them should 
fall the heaviest condemnation; for, if actions 
speak louder than words, they have virtually 
said that they would rather see homes and 
firesides made desolate, wives subjected to ev- 
ery kind of drunken brutality, crime and pau- 
perism, and taxation indefinitely increased, 
and dram-shops sanctioned and upheld by law 
in every city, town and village, than have 
these nuisances and horrors suppressed by the 
help of women duly empowered to vote on 
this specific issue! Their wrong-doing is two- 
fold: first, in claiming the right to hold abso- 
lute authority over the women of Massachu- 
setts in all cases whatsoever; and, secondly, 
in rejecting the representative votes which 
are needed to ensure the closing of gilded liq- 
uor saloons and filthy grogshops, and depriv- 
ed of which the temperance cause is placed at 
great disadvantage. 

Let the list of ‘‘Nays’’ be carefully analyzed, 
| and correctly published in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, so that these men may be everywhere 
seen and identified. 

No matter what pleas or excuses may be of- 
fered in this case; they will yet be seen to be 
frivolous, irrelevant, self-condemnatory, pre- 
sumptuous, or ridiculously weak. How pre- 
posterous to urge women to pray, labor, and 
exert every possible influence for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, and then forbid them to 
cast a ballot expressive of their views in re- 
gard to legalizing the liquor traffic! 

Clear the way to the polls for all male dram- 
| sellers, dram-drinkers and drunkards, that, so 
| far as that dreadful traffic is concerned, they 
may shape the legislation and control the des- 
tiny of the Old Bay State, as well as in all 
other matters! But, though a hundred thou- 
sand votes might easily be procured from the 
women of the Commonwealth, to be added to 
the numerical strength of temperance voters 
in the furtherance of sobriety, decency and 
order, let not even the most gifted woman be 
allowed to cast a vote to offset that of the 
most stupid and degraded of the other sex. 
Is not this to strain at a gnat, and swallow ‘ta 
whole caravan of camels?”’ 


ligent and estimable ladies present when Mr, 
May offered, as an amendment, the following: 

Andin any vote which may be taken in any city 
or town, upon the granting of licenses to sell liquors, 
all the adult inhabitants, of legal residence, shall be 
entitled to vote, without distinction of sex, 

How was this just and reasonable proposi- 
tion received? By an unseemly levity, as 
though it were a capital joke. And this was 
the respect accorded to the ladies present, and 
to the whole body of the women of Massa- 
chusetts! 

Still further to illustrate the spirit which 
animated the House, during the delivery of 
the brief but excellent remarks of Mr. May in 
support of his amendment, there was shown a 
general indisposition to listen to any argu- 
ment on that side of the question. 

All this is but corroborative evidence, that 
power long usurped is not easily broken; that 
class domination is always supercilious and un- 
just; that they who have never had equal 
rights and immunities conceded to them are 


their own persistent efforts may hope to se- 
cure their enfranchisement; and that a bold 
arraignment of the wrong-doers is the first 
step toward having the wrong redressed. 
The portraiture drawn by Shakespeare still 
finds its exact counterpart: 
“But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he is most assured,— 

His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

As make the angels weep.” 
| Especially when he is masquerading ‘as a Si- 
' mon-Pure Democrat, with the Declaration of 
| Independence in his hands, and insisting that, 
' solely because of their sex, one half of the 
population of the land may not regard them- 
selves as described or included in that great 
instrument, but are forever to be kept ina 
subordinate position! 

Finally, look at the disrespectful action of 
the House of Representatives in allowing only 
thirty minutes for the discussion of this momen- 
tous claim for impartial suffrage, pro and con! 
It is after the style of the treatment of abolition 
petitions by the old Southern slave oligarchy. 
Thirty minutes for the consideration of a 
question incomparably more important than 
all the other matters now before the Legisla- 
ture! Nevertheless, in the end it will be sure 
to react to the furtherance of the righteous 
cause, which, now ‘‘despised and rejected of 
men,”’ shall yet be acknowledged as ‘worthy 
of all acceptation.”’ 

Trusting that the tone of the Convention at 
Malden will be hopeful and strong, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison. 








Roxbury, Mass. 


el 


WORTHY OF IMITATION. 
The Illinois Legislature on Monday rejected 
a bill appropriating $10,000 to the Philadel- 
phia Centennial. 





question of licensing the sale of intoxicating | 


There was a crowded gallery of highly intel- | 


| 


chusetts refused, by a vote of 120 to 75, to | 
| “submit to the people,”’—so fictitiously called 


distinction of sex in the matter of suffrage. | 


monarchical Great Britain) was voted down, | 


manifest collusion, preserving a cowardly or | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





Epitors Woman’s Journat:—On reading 
the Woman’s Journav of 6th inst., I was 
pained to notice your unfavorable criticism of 
the ‘‘Minor’’ Suffrage meeting. 

The spirit of the article was not as impar- 
tial as that which usually characterizes the 
Journxat. The inference might be easily 
drawn from it that the ‘‘Minor’”’ party failed 
to command public confidence and respect; 
whereas their meeting was composed of per- 


| sons as able, influential and respectable as 


those of the American Association. Moreoy- 
er those opposed to the Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, will have grounds for believing that 
the article in question was instigated by some 
of its members, between whom and those 


| working outside there is a lack of harmony, 





estimated at a cheap rate, and only through | 


| of the United States less Alaska. 


I think our common cause will be promoted 
by doing all we can to heal differences. 
Respectfully, a. 3. # 

St. Louis, March 12, 1875. 

The article complained of by our corres- 
pondent does not seem tu us to admit of any 
such unfavorable construction as she fears 
may be put uponit. Certainly none such was 
intended. We have no desire to create or to 
perpetuate personal differences among Suf- 
fragists. We did not in any way mean to 
contrast the social standing of those who took 
part in the two meetings. What we criticized 
was the action of the first meeting in attempt- 
ing to elect delegates to a Convention, the 
time, place, and mode of whose election were 
otherwise prescribed by law, instead of ap- 
pointing a committee to urge Woman Suf- 
frage upon the delegates legally chosen to the 
Convention. 

It is proper to add, that if our criticism did 
injustice to anyone, no one buci the writer can 
fairly be held responsible, since his article was 
not ‘‘instigated” by any one in St. Louis, and 
his information was derived from the reports 
of the respective meetings as printed in the 
daily papers. 

Our cause has so often been hindered by 
indiscreet and ill-considered methods, that in 
its interests we feel bound to criticize as well 
as to approve, though the latter isa much more 
agreeable duty. il, B. B, 

——<-— 
HOW PROFESSIONAL WOMEN ARE RE- 
GARDED BY THEIR OWN SEX. 





The following exaggerated statement of the 
opposition said to be made by women as a 
class to the women who have entered the pro- 
fessions, is an instance of a certain pseudo- 
scientific opposition, which is made by men to 
the admission of women to such positions, 
Let some of the hundreds of women who are 
already making an independent living by their 
practice inthis country, give us some reliable 
statistics of successful women in the medical 
profession!—[Eps. W. J.] 

“T am inclined to regard all forces, which 
have hitherto acted, and yet continue to act, 
upon the great mass of humanity in the crea- 
tion of sentiments common to the majority 
upon a given subject, as acting with the force 
of alaw. I conceive, therefore, that there is 
yet another law which explains, and tends to 
perpetuate, the present relation of women to 
the other sex and to society. This is the law 
The exponents of public 
opinion upon this subject are the women them- 
I do not think 
vert me when I assert that a vast majority of 
women are opposed to their own sex entering 
the professions, One would naturally suppose 
that, in the matter of religion, a woman's 


of public opinion. 


selves. any one will contro- 


opinion is as good as a man’s; that, with 
equal learning and experience, a woman is as 
competent to discharge pastoral duties as a 
man (Lam assuming the physical equality of 
the sexes); and yet you may count upon the 
fingers of one hand the number of pulpits 
filled successfully by women in this great 
country. In this country women are free to 
enter the medical profession; but, with about 
as many exceptions as that of women filling 
pulpits, they are gaining but a precarious and 
scanty support. Now, in both the professions 
named, women are retarded by the force of 
opinion of their own sex. 
tions, women wield a great influence. In 
these matters they are the throne, and the 
power behind the throne. In Protestant con- 
gregations, if women were a unit in favor of 


In all social ques- 


women preaching, women would preach in a 
fair proportion of church organizations. If 4 
woman made a tree choice of a physician 0! 
her own sex, there is scarce a household in 
which she would be denied her choice. Wo- 
men seem to lack confidence in their own sex 
in this position. In the desperate diseases pe- 
culiar to women, the sorely afflicted ones seek 
the medical man instead of the medical wo- 
man. The future has yet to produce the 
anomaly of the female ovariotomist. In the 
literature of medicine there has been but one 
Boivin, and but one La Chapelle. The reli- 
ance upon man in moments of bodily peril is 
easily explained; it is an inherited trait, 
strengthened by education.”°-—Popular Science’ 
Monthly. 
> 


CIVILIZATION IN THE ANTIPODES. 


England’s Empire in the Southern Hem 
sphere covers 3,000,000 square miles, the size 
The white 
population of Australasia, as these great isl- 
ands are called, was, in 1850, about 240,000. 
Now it is but littie less than 2,000,000. Vic 
toria has grown from 77,000 to 732,000 in 
these twenty-five years. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. E. S. Morse says that only the female 
ders spin webs. 

The largest stockholder of the National 
Bank at Oberlin, O., is a lady. 

Women can practice law in Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Iowa and Maine. 

The will of the late Mrs. Susan D. Lord of 
Beverly bequeaths all her property to chari- 
table objects. 

Miss Abbie A. Wellman has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Brookline, Vt., 
and Mrs. Addie Goodell at Windham, Vt. 


A law forbidding the payment of differeat 


salaries in the public schools on account of | 


sex has just passed the California Legislature. 

In Augusta, Me., Feb, 23, the House pass- 
ed a bill authorizing the Governor to commis- 
sion women as Justices of the Peace, and sol- 
emnize marriage, by a vote of 75 to 39. 

The University of Leyden celebrated, on 
the 8th inst., the tercentenary of its founda- 
tion by William the Silent. Thirty-three for- 
eign universities were represented on the occa- 
sion. 

The two largest mixed colleges in the coun- 
try are Oberlin and Michigan University. Of 
the 1,330 students at Oberlin 633 are women; 
of the 1,191 at Michigan University 100 are 
women. 

In the debate over the civil rights bill, Sen- 
ator Morton said, ‘I am one of those who be- 
lieve in the right of women to vote, and I 
have always believed in that.’’ Good for 
Morton. 

The Alabama house of Representatives on 
Friday by a unanimous vote expelled a ne- 
gro member named Gaskin for being bribed. 
Will they do as much in the case of a white 
member? 

Lady friends have presented the hook and 
ladder company of Stoneham with a valua- 
ble bookcase. ‘The members of that compa- 
ny ought to be in favor of Woman Suffrage 
one would think. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor will begin, at Cornell 
University, about May 20, a course of lectures 
on Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and their 
fellow authors in Germany since 1750. The 
course will last three weeks. 

The Senate Committee on the Judiciary has 
asked to be discharged from the consideration 
of a petition from Mrs. Belva Lockwood, that 
women lawyers shall be admitted to practice 
in courts of the United States. 

The funeral of Mrs. Gerrit Smith took place 
in Peterboro, N. Y., on Tuesday last. There 
was no clergyman in attendance, and the only 
services consisted of singing and remarks by 
intimate friends of the deceased. 


Three hundred South Boston women have 


petitioned Goy, Gaston not to commute the | 


death-sentence against Jesse H. Pomeroy, the 
boy murderer. They are right. If he lives 
to marry, some woman will be tortured to 
death. 

A little girl, 13 years of age, daughter of an 
indigent and widowed lady of Surry, recently 
received from a trader in that place a barrel 
of flour and 50 cents, the same being the pro- 
ceeds of smelts caught by her in the bay dur- 
ing three tides. 

In the Lynn papers of Feb. 27, ‘‘A Mother” 
calls attention to the dress of the girls soon to 
graduate from the High School. She objects 
especially to a uniformity of dress, and would 
have each one wear her ‘‘best clothes’? on the 
day of graduation. 


A member, in alluding to the bill for the 
benefit of married wo:nen, before the Mis- 
souri Legislature, asked if it would not be 
better for the members to do something for 
the benefit of single ladies, and not trouble 
themselves with other men’s wives. 

In Medford, Mass., at town-meeting, the 
matter of greatest import was the selection of 
candidates for school committee, which re- 
sulted as follows: Miss Lydia R. Stone for 
three years; Miss Z. Sawyer for two years, 
and Mr. J. Gilman Waite for one year. 

Thomas Jefferson’s granddaughter is trying 
to find employment for herself and boy in 
Washington. ‘The daughters of ex-Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury Robert J. Walker and 
those of Chief Justice Taney, are said to be 
doing copying as a means of livelihood. 


Boston ladies have the choice of five clubs 
—the ‘‘Woman’s Club,”’ the ‘Saturday Morn- 
ing Club,” the “Brains Club,” the ‘Young 
Ladies’ Club,”’ and the ‘‘Cooking Club”’—and 
if these do not suffice, they are equal to or- 
ganizing as many more.—//arper’s Bazar. 

Mary Clemmer writes that Carl Schurz has 
always been his wife’s hero. A little girl in 
Hamburg, she worshiped the pictured image 
of the revolutionist whom she had never seen. 
She was introduced to him at a friend’s house 
in London and they were married within a 
year. 

“Clara Barton Association” is the name of 
an organization recently formed, consisting of 
members of the G. A. R, their wives, daugh- 
ters, and the wives of deceased comrades, for 
the purpose of working with the Charity com- 


mittee of the Post. Geo. W. Huntoon is pres- 
ident. 


tion in Paris. She has a yellow carriage, and 
the wheel hubs are of solid gold. The ser- 
vants connected with the turn-out number four 
—two in the box and two in the rumble. The 


thoroughbreds. 

The Canadian people seem to be as anxious 
to try prohibition as our Massachusetts legis- 
lators are to get rid of it. Petitions for the 
passage of a prohibitory liquor law are being 
showered upon the Dominion Parliament by 
the ton. One from New Brunswick, the other 
day, bore the names of 15,000 persons. 





having refused the offer by the prison com- 
mittee of the old lunatic hospital at Worces- 
ter to experiment with asa woman’s prison, it 
is feared that a majority of the committee, 
will report in favor of repealing the bill to es- 
tablish a reformatory prison for women. 





Rutger’s Female College, New York, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year: 
President, Fannie L. Holkins; Vice-President, 
Augusta Fountain; Treasurer, Charlotte C. 
Hall; Corresponding Secretary, Sarah L. 
Post; Recording Secretary, Augusta Briggs. 

The publication of the Greville Memoirs 


has evoked the following :— 


For forty years he listened at the door, 

He heard some secrets and invented more. 

These he wrote down; and statesmen, queens and 
kings 

Were all degraded into common things. 

Though some have passed away, some still remain, 

To whom this scandal is a needless pain, 

Though laughingly they say, “Tis only Greville,’ 

They wish his journal with him at the devil. 





The Rome (Georgia) Courier says: ‘*Wecon- 
fess we are in favor of women having every 
opportunity of making themselves indepen- 
dent. We shall not regret to see the day 
when our women will under no circumstances 
of life be compelled to marry for the sake of 
securing their food and clothes, as is too often 
the case.”’ 

In a private letter of 8th inst, from Mrs. R,. 
N. Hazard, President of the Woman Suffrage 
Association of Missouri, we are advised that 
the credit of having secured the repeal of the 
Social Evil License Law is by no means con- 
fined to members of that society. Many other 
persons, both men and women, were active in 
the matter. 

Spelling matches have suddenly attained 
great popularity in Providence, and no won- 
der. Music Hall was filled to overflowing, 
last week, to witness a match between the 
Brown University boys and the Normal School 
girls. Lieut. Gov. Van Zandt presided. The 
contest lasted until 11 o’clock, and resulted in 
a victory,for the Brown boys. 

A bill for the prevention of gambling in the 
state, after passing the Nevada Senate, has 
been defeated inthe Assembly by a vote of 
20 to 17, the gamblers having organized a pow- 
| erful lobby, and contributed $10,000, with 





which it was openly charged by one member 
that several fellow-members whom he named 
had been bribed to vote against it. 

A petition signed by most of the European 
ladies at Bangkok, Siam, praying for the ab- 
rogation of the law which allows a man to 
pawn his wife and children into slavery, in 
payment of a debt contracted by opium-smok- 
ing or gambling, has been favorably received 
by the young king, and this unnatural privi- 
lege will probably be taken from the Siamese 
gentry. 

The condensed report of the Convention of 
the Middlesex County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation which we published last week, as well 
as the one which appeared in the Boston Daily 
News of Thursday, were prepared on the spot 
by Miss H. L. Robinson of Malden, the daughter 
of ‘*Warrington,’’ whose capabilities as a re- 
porter are what might be expected from her 
father’s daughter. 

Rev. J. L. Corning says that in Germany 
when a couple become engaged to be married 
they frequently notify their friends and ac- 
quaintances of the fact through the public 
prints, signing their own names to the docu- 
ment. When a child is born, both parents 
over their signatures publish the happy 
event, and call on the whole community to 
rejoice with them. 


Mrs. Brooks of Montville, seventy-eight 
years old, mother of George Brooks of Nor- 
wich, suddenly came out of a room where 
she had been alone, a few days ago, with her 
dress all in flames. The flames were extin- 
guished, and the marks on her body led her 
friends to suppose that she was not badly 
burned, but she died, probably from the effects 
of inhaling the flames. 

The Woman’s Educational Association of 

the Illinois Wesleyan University is meeting 
| with great success in its efforts to endow a 
professorship in the college and establish a 
home for girls who are struggling to educate 
themselves. Subscriptions to the amount of 
$7000 have already been secured. ‘The ladies 


and Jacksonville $450 for the same purpose. 


Judge Hoar is said to have said, the other 
day: ‘‘My friend, we have got to reorganize 


tion of Independence over again, before we can 





harness is gold tipped, and the horses are | ter who was asked to sign a petition in favor 


women! 


doctrines of the ‘‘Declaration” to one half of 
the citizens of this country because they are 


Oakland, California, has an ex-schoolmas- 


: ‘ : | 
_ of women being elected to the office of school 


| should teach the child,” and declares that 


directors, and ‘‘tlatly and furiously refused,” | 
because, he believes that ‘the philosopher | 


| “*the sex cannot treat each other justly, and 


there is a weak spot somewhere in the men 


| who advocate the election of female members 
| of the Board.” 


The women who have charge of the matter | 


| direct its attention to the prosecution of the 


} 


At the meeting of Alumne Association, | 


| 
| 





of Decatur subscribed $400 toward the home, | 


At Glen Cove, Long Island, the **Law and 


* it is understood, will first 


Order Association,’ 
unlicensed liquor dealers in the place, and all 
those who, in any manner, violate the provis- 
ions of the Excise law. .A committee of two 
ladies from each of the churches is to be nam- 
ed by the respective pastors to co-operate with 
the Executive Committee in extending the 
membership of the Association. 


The Executive Committee appointed by a 
woman’s meeting at Oakland, are sending cir- 
culars to each delegate of the Republican Ci- 
ty Convention, urging the nomination of two 
women for School Directors. The Conven- 
tion meets on Thursday night, when a _peti- 
tion will be presented by the women for two 
seats in the Board of Education. Mrs. Pro- 
fessor Carr and Mrs. L. P. Fisher, are the 
candidates selected by the ladies. —Sun Jose 
Mercury. 





In Augusta, Ga., March 10, a negro barber | 


'committed suicide by shooting himself 


through the heart with a pistol. He was one | 
of a party who, upon the passage of the Civil | 
Rights bill, visited the bar-rooms in the city | 
and demanded the same rights as white men. 
This conduct resulted in the loss of patron- 
age. He bitterly regretted his social ostra- 
cism, and the depression produced by the loss 
of business is the only cause known for the 
suicide. 

The Revised Statutes of New Jersey entitle 
a married woman to her own earnings; she 
can set up business for herself and be respon- 
sible therefor; and she can dispose of her per- 
sonal property by will, and also of her real es- 
tate, except so far as her husband’s life right 
in it are concerned, She can sue and be sued 
as a single woman, but her husband is not re- 
sponsible for her debts contracted before mar- 
riage, nor can she make a contract with him, 
nor testify for or against him. 


The vivisection controversy is hotly waged 
in England in the columns of the secular as 
well as of the medical press, and disputants 
on the medical side are assuming an aggres- 
sive position, attacking society at large, and 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in particular, for the numerous use- 
less inflictions of pain on brutes which are per- 
mitted for the amusement or superfluous lux- 
ury of unscientific humanity. They forget 
that ‘‘two wrongs do not make a right.’ 


The ladies of the school committee were all 
at the school board, Tuesday evening, the 
coldest night of the season. Possibly the gal- 
lant gentlemen of the board, recognizing such 
fidelity, will restore the old hour of meeting, 
four o’clock, P. M.—By-the-way, we have 
seen a letter from one of the lady committee 
to a sick teacher under her supervision, which, 


| for kindly sympathy and careful consideration 


of her needs, is a model of graceful and hu- 
mane appreciation. We fear few committee- 
men would have been so tender of their sick 
wards.—Commonwealth. 


These petitions to the Legislature from the 
female operatives of Massachusetts against the 
ten hour law, are very discouraging reading for 
labor reformers. Itis working just the same 
way in England. It is very hard to do good 
to people when they don’t want to have you. 
The number of the petitioners against the law 
is as yet too small to justify a movement for 
its repeal, but if the opposition continues to 
develop, the Legislature will finally have to 
undertake a serious investigation of the ques- 
tion whether the women operatives as a body 

yant a ten hour law or not? 


In the Massachusetts Senate last week there 
was an animated discussion upon the bill to so 
change the divorce laws that divorces can be 
granted in cases where husbands or wives 
have been confined in insane asylums for more 
than five consecutive years; Senators Dacey 
of Suffolk, Winslow of Middlesex, and others, 
taking strong ground against any such loosen- 
ing of the marriage bonds. Senator Stone of 
the Cape district thought no one could tell 
when any one was incurably insane, and that 
great wrongs would be inflicted under such a 
bill. The act was finally rejected, 20 to 1, 
Mr. Verry of Worcester, being the one. 


The Harrodsburg correspondent of the 
Danville (Ky.) Advocate writes to that paper: 
One of the Mercer jurors in the Lancaster tri- 
als says that the difficulties will not cease 


| there unless less liquor is drunk and the sav- 


age habit of carrying concealed weapons is 


| discontinued. He saw weapons drop from the 


the old party of liberty, begin at first princi- | 
ples, and fight the doctrines of the Declara- | 


persons of two people during the trial—one a 
lawyer and the other a deputy sheriff. Upon 
speaking to an officer of the court about it, he 


A Brazilian lady is creating a great sensa- | yec Judge Hoar opposes the application of the | was armed, deeming it a measure of self-de- | 


fense, and assured the juror that probably 
every man in the court-room was provided 
with weapons. 


DeWitt Davis, Inspector at the Sewing | 
Machine Works in Northampton, Mass., re- 
cently offered two young ladies in his employ 
ten dollars if they would saw him a cord of 
wood. The young ladies quite unexpectedly 
agreed to do the work, and James Robertson 
was chosen to superintend the job with $1.50 
as pay. Several gentlemen who desired that 
the young ladies should succeed, went to work 





and purchased buck-skin gloves, new saws, | 
saw horses, etc., to aid them. They also car- 
ried the wood into the barn where the work 
was done. The work was commenced Sat- 
urday and finished on Wednesday. DeWitt | 
rather enjoyed the joke, but thinks he will 
have no more wood sawed at $11.50 a cord. 


The Ladies’ Art Association held its fifth 
monthly meeting, on Thursday evening, at 
No. 806 Broadway, New York, when the 
following subjects were discussed: Llumi- 
nation as the gateway to decorative art of 
all kinds; the best vehicles for colors in paint- 
ing and ornamenting pottery; the proper 
mode of handling rare books, and, more espec- 
ially, fine old engravings, so as to preserve the 
beauty of their lines; how to furnish the ut- 
most facilities to students in landscape; and 
the establishment of a depot for the exhibition 
and sale of woman’s works in Art, vases, table- 
tops, tiles, fans, panels, &. A “Sketch 
Club” is to be formed, to meet once a week 
at the residence of Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, to 
begin in March. 





To those who do not believe in the exis- 
tence of a conspiracy of free-lovers to de- 
stroy Mr. Beecher and Mrs, Tilton, we com- 


| mend the following editorial utterance of the 


Earlville, Il, Transeript, a paper which is a 
zealous supporter of Tilton: 

We entirely agree with Mr. Tracy, attor- 
ney for Beecher, that the validity of the 
Christian scheme is at stake, in the Beecher 
trial. There is another equally important in- 
stitution at stake in this trial, and that is the 
marriage institution, at least from the church 
stand point. If sucha man as Beecher can- 
not and does not keep his marriage vows, 
who can and who does? If the result of 
two generations of Christian sanctification, 
salvation and ministerial exaltation, does not 
prepare a man to live virtuously inside mar- 
riage there must be something wrong in mar- 
riage or something wrong in the salvation.— 
Earlville Transcript. 

“T would have women dependent,’’ says 
Carl Schurz. IHlere is a pleasing practical re- 
sult of this dependence: 

Among the cases visited yesterday was that 
of a French woman unable to speak a word of 
English. She has seven children. ‘They live 
in a shanty which has no floor, and six of the 
children sleep in one bed, and have only one 
blanket to cover them. Their only suste- 
nance for days has been a soup made from the 
refuse leaves of cabbages begged from gro- 
cers. ‘Their fire was made from cinders pick- 
ed up in the streets. Not one in the family 
had tasted tea or coffee for months. ‘The only 
garment the mother possessed was a thin cali- 
co dress, and while starving she was nursing 
a wee, wasted baby, which she held wrapped 
in a piece of coarse carpet, it being otherwise 
utterly nude. Nevertheless, the place was 
scrupulously clean. The husband, a sober, 
hard-working man, earns 35 a week, and nine 
in the family !—New York Tribune. 

Miss A. J. Duniway, the courageous edi- 
tor of the New Northwest, has published a 
small book of poems which she dedicates to 
‘My honored Father, and Angel Mother,” 
and which she calls ‘*My Musings.’’? In the 
preface she says: 

In submitting my unpretending rhymes to 
public criticism in the present form, I frankly 
acknowledge my motives to be mercenary. 
If the friends who have urged their publica- 
tion will now purchase them and save me 
from a pecuniary loss which Lam not able 
to sustain, I shall be satisfied—no matter 
what the opinions of the critics. Should 
this venture be successful, it will be fol- 
lowed by a larger one in “blue and gold.”’ 
Should it fail, no matter—mine wouldn’t be 
the first of the kind. Others have survived 
such shocks, and so (no doubt) shall I. 

Let every house in Oregon have the poems, 
and let the pocket of the author be full, as it 
deserves to be. 

In 1847 the Girard College was opened, with 
150 orphans; now it has 550, the limit of the 
capacity of the present buildings. The in- 
come in 1847 of the estate was $600,000; ex- 
penses of the college $400,000, leaving $200,- 
000 surplus. The income is largely on the in- 
crease, and it is not easy to say where it will 
stop. Twelve coal mines, unproductive at 
Mr. Girard’s death, have been opened, and 
yield a large revenue. The estate has 550 
acres of land in the southern part of Philadel- 
phia, which will soon produce an immense in- 
come. There is sufficient land on Passyunk 
road to put up from 10,000 to 12,000 houses, 
and they would yield to the estate at least 
$1,500,000 per year. Every year the trust 
could expend $200,000 in building, which 
would yield ten per cent. on the outlay. The 
taxes paid by the estate to the city last year, 
were $75,000. It is destined to become very 
speedily the most magnificently endowed in- 
stitution in the world. 


Mr. Alvord presented to the New York leg 
islature on the 12th inst., on behalf of Mr. 
Badger, who was temporarily absent, the ‘‘pe- 


tition of 3564 ladies, members of the Women’s 
Christian Union of the State of New York and 





| have peace and quiet in this country.’’ And | frankly owned that he (the officer) himself 


of other temperance societies of this State, 


ee | 


praying for the enactment of such restrictive 
legislation, as shall limit the manufacture and 
sale of alcohol in this state to mechanical and 
medical purposes.”” The petition, with the 
3504 names of “ladies” made a roll larger 
around than an ordinary ladies’ companion. 
“Old Salt,” in presenting it, stool ~p very 
gracefully, and holding up the roll ds‘ntily, 
said: ‘Mr. Speaker, in behalf of, and in the 
name of my friend, Mr. Badger, I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time to present the peti- 
tion of 3564 ladies praying for the restriction 
of the manufacture of alcohol to mechanical 
and medicinal purposes.’’ ‘Tim Campbell, as 
soon as he heard what the petition was, held 
up his folded hands, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
The petition of the 
35-4 ladies was conveyed to the Clerk’s desk 
and there announced by the written super- 
scription, and then laid aside to be inspected 
by the Committee on Internal Affairs. —N. Y. 
World. 


now my love is come.” 


Maggie Jordan, the woman who is said to 
have contrived and aided in the escape from 
the Tombs of the condemned murderer, Wil- 
liam J. Sharkey, has returned to New York 
city from Havana. She relates a pitiful story 
of desertion and ingratitude. She says that 
she decoyed the detectives upon false trails 
while Sharkey remained in this city for three 
months after his escape, appearing upon the 
streets in different disguises, and even passing 
the officers who were searching for him with- 
out being recognized. Sharkey sailed to Ha- 
vana, and Miss Jordan joined him after a 
shorttime. In Havana she was treated by him 
with cruelty, and when under the influence of 
liquor he brutally kicked and beat the wo- 
man to whose courage and fidelity he owed 
his life. She at length determined not to en- 
dure bis ill-treatment and abuse longer. She 
went upon the steamer Crescent City, in the 
harbor of Havana, on Jan. 30, told the cap- 
tain her story and asked his protection. The 

‘aptain protected her and brought her back. 


The death of Mrs. Gerrit Smith has follow- 
ed close upon that of her husband. She was 
born in Maryland, and connected with two of 
the influential Maryland families—the Fitz- 
hughs and Carrolls. er father became a res- 
ident of New York, however, more than sixty 
years ago, and was one of the proprietors of 
Rochester, where probably Mrs. Smith met 
her husband. She was several years younger 
than he, and, like him, has been an invalid, of 
late years. She had but lately gone back to 
Peterboro from New York, where she remain- 
ed after Mr. Smith’s death, too ill herself to 
be present at his funeral. Returning to her 
inland home before the frightful cold weather 
had passed away, the arctic climate of the Pe- 





terboro hills was fatal to her,—weakened as 
she must have been by bereavement and fa- 
tigue. She was a lady of the sweetest and no- 
blest character, whom to know was to admire 
and love. Mrs. James G. Birney, wife of the 
Alabama slave-holder who freed his slaves, 
and then became the Liberty Party candidate 
for President, was her sister; and she had 
many relatives on both sides during the civil 
war. Like her husband, she was an earnest 
abolitionist, and a sincere and intimate friend 
of John Brown. 


The question has been often asked during 
the past winter in this city, ‘*‘Where is Robert 
Collyer this season?’’ as his voice has not 
been heard from the pulpit or on the lecture 
platform, until quite recently. The best ex- 
planation of the delay is found in the follow- 
ing letter describing the illness of his little 
boy, Robert, who has been very sick since 
November 24, with the break-bone fever, but 
is now convalescent. 

**Robbie is so sick, poor little man, that his 
old father bas no heart to write to anybody 
except it is when he isa bit better; then some- 
times he whips off a note on business, or in 
answer to one that won’t wait, and then, by the 
time the mail starts, wishes he hadn’t. For in 
spite of half a dozen little digs out toward life 
and soundness the lad is still very sick. Last 
night he had a woeful time again, and to-day, 
while he seems very bright, he is surely drift- 
ing steadily back to about the old horror. 
They willhave tocut him at the foot this time. 
They have cut him seven times already from 
the neck downward, and have kept saying: 
‘Now that will be the last;’ but now we are 
face to face with another operation, with a 
horrible fear that the bone has given way. So 
you see how itis. When the child really gets 
out of this, it will be welcome work to send 
out and bless youall for your kindly sympathy ; 
but there is to-day really no lifting to the cloud, 
except that I feel a little more sure that we 
shall save his life, if we cannot save his limb.”’ 
In another letter he wrote: ‘Poor little Rob 
is only just a bundle of bones with blue cheeks, 
and great eyes watching you until your heart 
is almost broken.” 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
The Best Toilet Gene is Robinson’s Oatmeal 


Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 


Twentieth year for l’yle’s Saleratus, and not 
one successful rival. Everybody acknowledges its 
superiority in all respects. It is always put up in 
pound packages under my name, and sold by first 
class grocers. Beware that you are not deceived by 
the misreprescntations of crafty dealers, 11—4t 

“A Slight Cold,’? Coughs.—Few are aware 
of the importance of ehecking a cough or “slight 
cold,” which would yield to a mild remedy, but if 





neglected often attacks the lungs. “Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” give sure and almost immediate relief. 
12—1t 
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boarding-place. Tobe sure she saw the world. 

——— | It flowed constantly past her, loved to hurry 
| and vex her, and shook its leisure, its plente- 

| ous happiness and full purse forever in her 





For the Woman's Journal. 
REGRET. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


face. 

| Virginia had no companions among 
| low clerks. They consisted of fluffy young 
women and correetly-gotten-up men. Girls 


There is a phantom ever at my side, 
There is a murmur ever in my ear, 
at it would whisper I can never hear : 4 < . 
P.-. nt a r ma will betide ; who hung variegated hair round their skulls, 
nd 80 sten, ie é . . Re. 
List t tent to cadeh & werd and who told youa thing was “vur pooty, 
sten most eager, yutto cate ore | ee ; is 2 : ee , exe : : 
From this impalpable and lonesome ghost, jor ‘“‘chawming,”’ or ‘delaightful;’? who, in 
To know why he has left the hither coast, short, aped all the dawdling of upper-tendom. 
And hovers round like an ill-omened bird. Men of that cut and-dry appearance which a 
life behind a counter gives a family man. To 


When in the watches of the solemn night, 
I seek the cool nepenthe of sweet sleep, 
I feel a presence with me, that doth keep 


: ier, whose mouth shut hke an oyster-shell, 
My lids unclosed till dawns the rosy light. 


, , and snapped so when it was forced to unclose 
When, in the awful solitude of crowds, 
I pace the city’s most tumultuous street, 
I hear the steady pace of unseen feet, 
Tontil a film the face of nature shrouds. 


that you wouldn’t pry at it often, But she 





disliked Virginia, they considered her an up- 
start; her reserved ways were “‘airs;” and, 
they 


When sitting with fond friends at festive board, 
And gaily circle beakers beaded bright, 


altogether, she wasn’t their ‘“‘style;”’ 


A something comes between me and the light, snubbed her. The cut-and-dry men were so | 


ife flies low, that erewhile lightly soared. ss ° . 
Radiite Gee tom, Gas < —"s occupied between the rushes of business, or 
When, by the spell of music deeply stirred, 

My heart floats on the sea of sweetest sound, 
Something doth change the sweetness all around, 


To saddest madrigals were ever heard. 


mental attempts to stretch their salaries around 

the year, that they forgot this fatherless 

daughter in their midst. 

Oh, unrelenting spirit of the past! 
Oh, ghostly presence of that fiend Regret! who worked his human machines hard, and 
Are there no bounds by which thy feet are set?— | looked well to their operations. The flesh and 
73 . 4 . » hitter last? E 

Wilt thou go with me to the bitter last? blood and soul part of them he had nothing 

Is there no distant depth where I can flee? 

No spot where poppies grow that I may eat? 
Or wilt thou follow with thy swift shod feet, 
Even out upon Death’s shadowy, shoreless sea? 


to do with. 


He was a gentleman mechanic, whose father 
had set him up in business, and who did the 


For the Woman's Journal. fast horse-driving of the establishment, leav- 


VENICE. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


ing it to old Plodding to do the fast bargain 

driving. Mr. Pink seldom entered the store, 

nen but he delighted in sending a flutter before 

Venice! vision of my childhood, 
Wave-wed city, wondrous fair, 

Where thy shadows creep like phantoms 
Up and down each marble stair— 

There that I should one day wander, 
Was my youth’s romantic prayer. 


him when he did enter. He scattered compli- 
ments and silly, patronizing speeches, right 
and left. When Mr. Pink saw Virginia, he 
fixed his eye on her and promised to amuse 
himself with that little girl. Respectful to- 
When my spirit, all too joyous, ward him, she yet held herself so much above 
Sought for somber imagery, 
With his poesy enchanted, 
I, a school-girl, used to see, 
On the Bridge of Sighs in Venice, 
Byron beckoning to me. 


with that fascinating being. 

She was so lonely. Her boarding-place was 
achill resort, where ‘‘boarders’’ were boxed 
in small rooms, fed sparingly and solemnly, 
and told the price of every article of food, 
while it was between their teeth, by that se- 
vere widow, Mrs. Stump, who suryeyed her 
victims from the head of herlong table. Here, 
again, people were negative to Virginia. 

Not many recreations were there for her. 
She seldom saw a play or heard music; a 
city’s wealth of resources rolled around her, 
and she stood, like Tantalus, unable to com- 
mand them. Sometimes she slipped into the 
free seats at St. Paul’s, and watched the pomp 
of religion. If the Rector ever saw her after 
service, he gave her a patronizing nod. There 
was nothing for her, she told herself again 
and again, but to stand in that store, pay her 
earnings to the boarding-house keeper, and 
keep the treadmill going till she died. 

Often this unhelped child grew desperate, 
and when she came home of nights, she threw 


And when womanhood had crowned me, 
Did not spirit-sunshine stream 
On my soul, when neble Portia 
Spoke, and Mercy was her theme, 
While I dreamed in Shakspeare’s Venice 
{ should sometime stand and dream? 
Yet, I never went to Venice 
Till a few short months ago, 
Never did her gleaming glories 
On my raptured visions flow, 
Till a marvelous magician 
Willed me all her ways to know, 
Ah! that long “Foregone Conclusion’’* 
Was the wizard led me there, 
Hopeful hearted, never weary, 
Through canals, by fountained square, 
With the consul, priest and ladies, 
I was present everywhere. 
Walking in a world of gladness, 
Watching, all my soul athirst 
For the beauteous revelation 
How the bud of love should burst, 
3y cold scorn and tender pity 
And vexed fervor strangely nursed, 
Wherefore to a gloom of sorrow 
Did all joyance fade away, 
From the fairest, full-blown memory, 
Even of its brightest day? 
Wherefore did its purple twilight 
Sadden to so dark a grey? 


herself upon the floor, and beat her tired, 
bursting head against the wall. It was fool- 
ishness, to be sure, but the foolishness of « 
human being in mental agony was what drew 
out the tenderest compassion from One who 
once sojourned on the earth. 

“If I had some one!” cried Virginia, ‘‘just 
somebody! a friend!”’ 

It did not strike her to say lover. Lovers 
she might have found among the youths who 
frequented Mrs, Stump’s and looked upon Vir- 
ginia with some favor. But in none of these 


Just for this—the one I loved not 
Won the lovely for his bride, 
And to me henceforth is Venice, 
Sitting by the sobbing tide, 
But a melancholy ruin, 
Where the gentle priest hath died. 
* Howell's story. 
Jmblin, lund. 
could she find her friend. Many young girls 








; have passed through such experience ina big, 
lonely city, and have taken the husks which 
chance threw them, or, worst of all, have been 


KAISER FRIEDERICK, 


BY MARY HARTWELL, 





Virginia Real was a clerk inthe great store | yoad of ruin. She sometimes pushed up her 
29£ Pink & Plodding. She stood in the lace de- | sleeves and looked at the pink, soft arms they 
partment and displayed and measured till her | jeld. She was so young to be all forsaken 
little body ached every night. Pink & Plod- 
Jing Nourished in a brick and plate glass block, 


terly why she had been created at all! The 
Sept a score or two of sales-people and run- | gift of life comes to so many of us wrong side 
21ers, and draped all the fashionable world. | out. ' 
Yheir Spring and Fall ‘topenings” disturbed | shall find the design, the beauty and glory of 
square miles of feminine hearts (and purses), it, if we’re patient. Some are to find the 
and in every season their counters were meaning of life in love; some in splendid 
Virginia thought herself fortunate | work; anda happy few in heroic deeds re- 
at first to be taken into Pink & Plodding’s es- | served to them, which will echo down the 


thronged. 


tablishment. But we are ungrateful beings | century. 


who tire of our blessings!) She came to the | Never mind, Dearie-down-in-the-mud! Just 
ity a lone creature, with nothing to advance | pullaway. You're sure to come out dry and 
her except a letter to the Rector of St. Paul's. | high, if you keep a good heart and a stiff lip. 


- 7 Pe 1, he . > ms | e ve ee ° 
Phe Rector of St. Paul's kindly recommended | One night, as Virginia leaned against the 


ver to Mr. Plodding, who wanted a young wo- | window, looking at a heavy sky, she heard a 
man behind his lace counter just then, and 
Mr. Plodding took her, tened, it grew till it filled all her sense of hear- 

There she stood day after day, sometimes ing. It talked to her like an angel. Ler 
great circles darkening around her eyes, | heart swelled. She leaned toward the dark- 
spreading fabrics, hunting unheard of patter: s, 


violin. The sound was faint, but as she lis- 


! ness from which it spoke, and strained after 
and going through violent gymnastics for hur- | jt. Its sweetness and pathos and compass can- 
ed customers, who perhaps piled the coun-| not be described. She took no thought of 

rs with tangles up to theirchins, and went | the hand upon it. She loved the violin. 
wway leaving the shop-girl nothing but trou- Through hours she listened, leaning over the 
ble. She was not quite a pretty child; she | window-sill, feeling the city’s breath in her 
had a ereat deal of dark brown hair, and face, but the breath of Heaven in her heart. 
swift, dark eyes, and baby hands; when she | She thought about it all next day, and waited 
same to work in the morning, she was flushed | impatiently for it next evening. Night by 
and fresh—as sleep and youth will make the | night it talked to her, becoming a part of her 
heaviest laden one of us all; but as her day- | existence. If it neglected her, she was rest- 
sands slipped, so slipped her bloom, till night | less and fretted. When it did its best, she 


drove her, haggard and old-faced, to lier home | paid it distant tribute by clapping her hands 


be sure, above all stood Miss Blum, the cash- | 


wasn’t of the lower earth, earthy. The girls | 


Mr. Plodding was a leathery old fellow, | 


Different was Mr. Pink—that elegant being! | 


him, that all his boasted shot struck below her you?” 
feet. The serene shop-girl declined flirtation | 


goaded by maddening headache down the dark | 


and lost in the big world! She wondered bit- | 


We pull it this way and that; but we | 


| and whispering in ecstacy, “Oh, my darling 
| old fiddle! I do love you! You've got a soul! 


| I wish it was a person!” she often added; ‘I 
' 


wish it could be a friend to me. The man at | 


the bow is some orchestra man, of course; 


| saloons. But I love his fiddle so!” 

| Suddenly the music stopped. She listened 
| night after night, but all the hours were si- 
| lent. 

| ‘Just like everything I take to loving!” 
cried Virginia, passionately. ‘*Why couldn't 
| that woman’s supply of codfish have been cut 
| off instead? I can live without codfish, but 
| what shall I do without my music soul?” 

| “I think I shall die!” wailed Virginia in a 
| woman’s intense undertone as she dragged 
| through the dusk one evening. “I know I 
| shall die if somebody don't comfort me pretty 
} soon! Oh, I'd like to steal a baby! Why 
| isn’t some foundling dropped into my lap? I 
shall forget all the pretty ways my own boy 
Jamie had before he died, and I shall just 
; mummie like Miss Blum. Oh, I wish a baby 
| would be lost, and I'd find it?” 


| 





| which every spoken wishis granted. 
| midsummer night, therefore, at the next cor- 
ner Virginia did find a lost baby. 
| It was a quaint, pretty child, dressed in 
clothing of a foreign cut. One little shoe was 
| on one little foot, but the other little shoe was 
clutched in its fat hands. Frightened, but 
| brave, was this baby; crying and quivering, 


| 


face with its petticoats. 
“What is it, dear!” 
ing to the little head. 
‘“Papa!’? said the child, bursting into a 


| asked Virginia, stoop- 
| 

| 

{| wail; ‘tvo ist er?” 

“She’s so frightened. Are you lost?” 


“Papa 1? 





‘ * . * . } 
‘Come with me,’’ begged the girl, winning 


on the convulsed face, and getting power over 

| her waif. ‘You'll come along with me, won’t 
| She led it along. ‘*What’s your 
name?” 

‘“*Wooese!"* 

“Louise, is it? Ah, she is so tired! Come 
up on my shoulder, and I'll carry you.” 

She got Louise into her arms and flitted like 
a thief. She knew that to report her find at 
once to the police would be to have the child 
taken from her and placed in the station- 
house. She would wait and send a message. 


her to a dark hall, and darted up stairs. 

Virginia opened the shutters, threw her hat 
from her, and sat down in a rocking chair, 
snuggling thechild. Thechild had large blue 
eyes, curly blonde hair, and an unmistakable 
German face. She held Virginia’s neck with 
confidence, and watching all Virginia’s mo- 
tions with discerning eyes. 


‘Louise !”’ cried the girl, and here she stop- 





away. “Oh, it’s been so long since Jamie 
went out of sister’s arms. Oh, you bonnie 
darling! Do you understand me when I talk?” 
| Louise shook her head and then nodded it. 
She was learning two languages, and often 


grew confused between them. 





again. “Oh, I love you, Ido love you so, 
baby !"* 

“Bist du mamma?” inquired Louise, lifting 
aninterrogating finger and placing it on Vir- 
ginia’s chin. 

The girl laughed out merrily. 


Her dismal 
| little room echoed. That room was astonish- 
! ed; to the sound of sobbing it was accustomed, 
but against laughter it sets its ghastly face 
and lifted its ghostly voice. 

| “No, ’'m not mamma,’’ replied Virginia, 


|) “but Pil tell you who lam, Put your arms 


up so. Now say ‘darling Jeanie!’ 
| Louise made an effort to do as requested, 
She clucked 


at them, broke down, and stuck her tongue 


| but these were two big words, 


| 
| 


out in confusion. 
Virginia laughed again and cuddled the lit- 
| tle thing on her neck. “But where is mam- 





| ma?” she asked; ‘“twho is mamma? She'll 
| miss you, won't she?” 

| ‘*Himmell!*’ uttered Louise, with an effort. 
“gone!” 

| “Is she dead?” low and tenderly, 

| “Ysh,”’ replied Louise, greatly relieved at 
| 

| 

| 


ee ‘ 


being comprehended, ‘*gone dead.’ 
*‘Laws sakes!”’ brawled Mrs. Stump, who 
made towels an exeuse for marching upon a 


citadel where she heard such unwonted sounds 


of revelry. “‘Whose young one is that? what | 


on earth are you doing with it?” 
“She was lost on the streets,” exclaimed 
| Virginia; ‘*1 found her.” 

‘Lost a-purpose, Lexpect. You'd better 
send her round to the station and have the 
owners looked up, if she’s got any. IT ain't 
a go’ng to feed no vagrants!” 

“Don't trouble yourself, madam?” fired up 
this sweet-tempered young woman instantly. 
**] know very well that feeding people is not 
your forte; and be assured, I shall take all 
proper steps for finding her owners.” 

Mrs. Stump opened her mouth like a how- 
itzer, and was going to plump a telling ball, 
} When the door bell startled her back into her 

“respectable boarding house keeper’? demean- 





or. She went down and answered the eall. 
' Virginia's thread of talk with Louise was bro- 


Midsummer night, you know, is a night on 
It beirg | 


| but looking straight ahead, and mopping its | 


So she flew past Mrs. Stump, who admitted | 


ped to squeeze and kiss the child’s breath half | 


“Do youunderstand this?” Virginia framed | 
the plump face with her hands and kissed it | 


ken; she listened apprehensively to the voice 
below. 

“Lost, madame! exclaimed the man’s 
voice, deep and full of foreign gutterals, ‘‘a 
| little child! while I have been gone. Was 


"9 


her fel- like those fat fellows who go into lager beer | gone two weeks. The nurse, she careless— 
| she lets mine kind out of her eye—a man tell 


r 


; me she vos on this sthree! 

**Yes and she’s up stairs now!” replied Mrs. 
| Stump, triumphantly; “Virginia Real's got 
| her—I know it’s the very young one. Miss 
| Real, come down and fetch that little girl.” 
“Papa!” fluttered Louise, pricking up her 
| ears, “Oh, papa.” 


Virginia carried her to the head of the stairs. 
She saw below an alert man, bronzed, but 
blue-eyed and fair-haired like his child, dressed 
in traveler’s gray, and holding a violin-case 
under his arm. This he dropped as Louise 


| reached her arms and screamed for him; he 
dashed up stairs, met them mid-way, and took 


the child out of Virginia’s arms. 


| this Fraulein has been kind to thee. Hast 
| thanked her?” 

“Yah, Ich-ichab Sie gekuszt?”’ blundered 
the baby eagerly. 
| ‘That was well!’? as he grew calmer, his 
English came more smoothly. ‘*Fraulein, be- 
liefe me, Lam grateful!” 


’ 


“TItis nothing,”’ replied Virginia, with filling 


eyes; **I do hate to have you take her away, 


| there are no children here. 
find her.”’ 
“Ach!” his face brightened like a sun fully 
Shall you 
not, Louise, and see the young lady who saved 


I was so glad to 


| 
; unclouded. ‘She shall come oft. 


you from danger on the street? We lodge 
He felt 

eagerly in all his pockets, and finally pro- 
| duced a card-case, from which he took a card 


just three square—round the corner.” 


| 


to present to Virginia. She read thereon in 
German characters, **Friederich Kaiser.”” The 
rest she could not translate, but scented from 
something about a professor and Munich. 
Friederich Kaiser lifted his hat with the 
arm not occupied by his little girl, and bowed 
with respect. ‘*You have done service to me, 
Miss Real. Can I do no pleasure to you?” 
“T wonder,” murmured Virginia, ‘‘is it you 


| 
| 
| 


much. Oh, it was so beautiful! I loved to 
hear it so !” 


| stairs, to set his baby on her feet, and to take 
up his violin-case. 

‘Here he is! Cremona! I haf played him 
all my life. You love it, hah? Good? You 





shall hear him oft. Shall I have the privi- | 


| 
| lege to come and play him for you at your 
| leisure ?”? He looked enthusiastically to Vir- 
ginia, who nestled on the steps, her lips part- 
| ed like a child’s. 
“Oh, if you please. Oh, Tl be so glad 
she breathed. 
(“Such doings! 
who, having stepped out of the hall, had left 


muttered Mrs. Stumps, 


the door ajar. ‘*That man’s a widower, and 
I'll bet she knowed it! I cansee clear through 
it now this pickin’ up babies on the street and 
foundlin’ ?em!"") 

“T will come!”’ cried Herr Kaiser, picking 
up daughter and violin, and bowing himself 
out of the street door. 
shall come. We thank you! Good day, 


‘And the youngling 
Fraulein.”’ 
And hav- 


ing come once, he came again evidently en- 


According to his word, he came. 

| 

joying the odor and sanctity of Mrs. Stump’s 
snuffy parlor. 

While Virginia held Lonise, he played all 
his favorite music, watching her appreciative 
face with kindling eye. Sometimes, between 
his music bursts, he told her about his early 
days, his lleidelberg life and student foot- 
tours, Louise’s mother, his dark days, his 
coming to America to better bad fortune, his 
playing in orchestra and teaching, while 
searching for a suitable position. Thus he 
formed ties with her, and surrounded her 
with hearty friendship. There is no man 
on earth so appreciative of woman as a well- 
bred German. 

Virginia knew her friend had come. Lig! 


t 
love may come and may go; men and women 


join hands every day, but few women find ; 


in those who woo them the perfectly respon- 
sive friend. 

From making formal calls, with his collar 
set precisely, Louise and the violin in arms, 
he went on to running in with sudden and 
pretty pleasures for Virginia. Ie would take 
Louise and her to ride that they might see 
some refreshing spot outside the dusty city. 
Or he tucked her under his arm and .ook her 
to concerts, where he placed her so that he 
could see her from his chair; and then he 
played, always turning an eager, boylike face 
toward her over his triumphs. 

Perhaps on Sundays he called to take her 
with him to the church of Fatherhood, where 
Virginia sat at this place and 
crowded tears back. It was all so quaint and 


he worshiped. 


sweet, and like some memory of a life she 
must have lived on another planet, it touched 
her with a sense of at homeness. The high 
pulpit and tender voiced minister, the Luther- 
an form, the strong, hearty chanting, the 


wave of adoration which passed over the | 


| place at mention of Gott or Jesu—men, wo- 
men, little children bowing even before that 


| . 
name, as grass bows when he breathes on it— 


“T thought [had lost thee! Bless thee! Ah 


| whom I have heard playing on the violin so ; 


Friederich Kaiser hastened to get down | 


| of schemes to attempt to start woman as 


| the deep, sweet voice of the man beside her 
| repeating those words his mother taught him 
under bells across the sea—these things al] 
found a home in her heart. 

Thus Friederick Kaiser made her more and 
more his friend. 

*Kaiser!"’ she once laughed softly to her. 
self. That’s Emperor. Friederich, Emperor! 
' He is just splendid, and it suits him. So un- 

der her breath she took to reversing his name 


} 


and calling him Kaiser Friederick. 

Said the Kaiser Friederick to Virginia one 
day, as it began to be autumn, “I am going 
He told her all his plans. ‘Ach! 
thy face grows long. 


away! 
Sut it is on a business 
journey. See! A chair ?—professorship 9— 


| do they call him so ? 


—it may be mine! Per. 
haps I shall come back with good tidings.” 

Virginia carried her life without him 4 
week, she missed the Kaiser so? and cried 
once on her arms so empty of Louise—for he 
took the child with him. 

On Saturday night she came home from 
the store, glad to feel to-morrow’s rest meet- 
|} ing her. It was her birthday, but no one had 

celebrated it. She had given it little thought 
herself. 
Mrs. Stump met her with a package she 
said had been left for Miss Real early in the 
afternoon, and which bore unmistakable 
marks of having been pried into, 
Within locked doors, Virginia cut the cord, 
and found that the Kaiser blessed his litth 
friend on her birthday, and begged her ac- 
ceptance of this volume—his favorite Schiller 
It was a nice birthday thought Virginia. She 
didn’t feel too tired to dress for dinner, and 
to put a late rose in her hair. 
Just as the gas was lighted, Mrs. Stump’s 
door-bell was nearly rooted out of the base- 
ment. The Kaiser was at the door, very 
smooth, and eager to see Miss Real. 
The moment Miss Real dawned upon his vi- 
sion, he flew out of his chair and ran to take 
her hands. 
“Itis mine! Iam now ina go6d position! 
I will teach my art and German Letters to an 
| Institution! Ach! youare glad!" he stopped 

and studied her face, ‘But I am not until you 
| tell me you will go, too. Sogool—sotrue! I 
| will take such care of thee—and thou shalt 
have Louise! Thou wast my friend—cans’t 
trust me all ?”’ 

‘Would another be a better husband for 
thee ? continued ‘| » Kaiser, blanching at her 
) hesitation. 

“Oh no!’ replied Virginia, looking up shy- 
| ly, **I like you!’’ she admitted in her quiet, 
bashful way. 

“How good that is!” cried the Kaiser, put- 
, ting the betrothal kiss on her forehead. 

“Sweetheart, [am thine own!” 

“And now I will bring my youngling!’ 
So he dashed out of the house to return in 
a few moments with Louise under one arm 
and violin-case under the other. 


‘ 


Virginia sat through hours that evening (ah 
she remembered them all her life) holding 
Louise upon her bosom, listening to the vio- 
lin which uttered its masterpieces, and watch- 
ing with indescribable satisfaction that most 

‘satisfactory man in the whole world—her 
Kaiser Friederick.— Wood's TZouschold Mag 


—<—=— 


LONG FROCKS, 


In the course of the growth of animals there 
are certain well-known changes, or steps of 
development, as the naturalist would say, A 
torpid grub becomes the buzzing fly, a blind 
puppy the alert terrier, and a legless tadpole 
the jumping frog. In the natural history of 
every family of children there are to be ob- 
served changes no less remarkable, of which. 
though they may be ignored by the sarants, no 
pater or pate rfamilias is without the fullest con- 
sciousness. Nature has, in fact, very little to 
do with them, but, though mostly owing to 
the operation of art, they have none the less a 
very distinct influence upon human develop- 
ment. We doubt whether the tadpole in los- 
ing its caudal appendage and acquiring the 
legs of a frog becomes so changed a creature 
as the boy when he puts on his first pair of 
boots or long-tailed coat. His sensation, at 
any rate, on the occasion is certainly much 
the greater. 

The great epoch of the human female. cor- 
responding to the boot and coat stage of mal 
development, is her evolution from short into 
long frocks, or dresses, as our prec/euses insist 
upon calling them. This is a change which. 
of course, awakens the greatest interest in 
family, and especially in the immediate sub- 
ject of it. Long before the usual period if 
her transformation the girl is in a state of ec- 
static excitement, and her imagination is busy 
with anticipating the delights and privileges 
supposed to be awaiting her in the folds of a 
trailing dress. She becomes so impaticnt. 
and so eagerly appeals for the promised addi- 
tional inches to the skirt before the appoint- 
ed time, that maternal tenderness requires 
to be well fortified by paternal prudence, no 
to yield. That though it ought never, it ofte! 
does yield, isa melancholy fact, more serious 
in its consequences than might be anticipate 1 
from wearing any quantity of stuff more of 
less. 

Dress, however, has an influence upon hu 


man character, and especially upon the ft 
male phase of it, that can hardly be overest!- 
mated. We hold it to be the most visionary 
a 
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competitor with man in life while she clings 
to her ordinary attire. How are tight waists 
to be made compatible with any kind of sei- 
ous effort? and what chance would the female, 
in her heavy panoply, doubled and redoubled, 
from topmost feather to lowest flounce, have 
against the light-clothed male in a struggle of 
whatever sort? The woman owes much of 
her weakness, physical at least, to the burden 
of dress she persists in carrying. The exer- 
cise necessary to the full and healthful devel- 
opment of her person is impracticable while 
she wears a tower of flimsiness on the head 
which is ready to topple over, and yards of 
cloth draggling about the feet, threatening 
to trip her up at every hasty step. What full- 
dressed woman would venture to run? and, 
it she did, how awkward a figure she would 
make, graceful creature though she is allowed 
to be! 

Without insisting, at this time, upon any 





radical reform of woman’s dress, we would | 


urge upon parents not to fetter their daughters 
prematurely with its oppressive finery and en- 


tanglements. ‘The costume of the girl is too 


often modeled after that of the full-grown wo- | ; : 
| of the compulsory education bills passed and 


man, but even in its most faulty styles is bet- 
ter adapted to the necessary freedom of child- 
hood than the fashionable apparel of the mod- 
ern lady. It is generally too tight, and often 
overfine, but it is ordinarily short enough to 
allow of a tolerably free use of the legs and 
feet, and is not altogether incompatible with 
arunanda jump. At the very period chosen 
for that change we have alluded to, from short 
into long dresses, the girl’s frame is especially 
and both health 
and beauty demand that it shall not be checked 
by any kind of artificial restraint. The long 
dress involves, as is well known, with the ad- 
ditional length to the skirt, the pinching waist, 
the unsteady, 


in need of freedom of action, 


the tottering head-piece, high- 
heeled shoe, the tight-fitting glove, and all the 
other eclaboraté artifices of the fashionable at- 
tire of A girl this 
costume is forced to give up forever all the 
freedom of 
with it 


women. once assuming 
motion natural to her age, and 
that development of 
health, vigor, and grace her organization is 
capable of. 

With the dress come the 


all chance of 


manners of a wo- 
so painful to 
Iler child- 


and she seems 


man, and we have that object, 
contemplate, the old-young person. 
hood is suddenly extinguished, 
all at once stiffened into that artificial thing, 
the ‘woman of society.”’—J/larper’s Bazar, 


—~“=— 


RACHEL VARNHAGEN VON ENSE. 





The following is the description given of 
this celebrated lady in Miss Mary E. Wager’s 
biography. 

Of those endowed with the delightful genius 
of appreciation was Rachel Levin, a Hebrew 
maiden, born in Berlin in 1771, and who, at 
twenty years of age, associating herself, 
mind and heart, with the literary and social 
movement that was uplifting her countrymen, 
gathered about her the leading minds thrilled 
with the new life that made that Golden Age 
of Germany splendid for all time—historians, 
statesmen, grand captains, aspirants, poets, 
philosophers, scientists and women distin- 
guished and beautiful, forming what some 
one has said to be possible only in France, **s 
real salon.’’? As a strange chance often places 
remarkable people in exceptional positions, 
so was Rachel placed. Her father, a wealthy 
commercial Jew, leading a grand train exter- 
nally, displayed in the intimacy of his family 
a violent disposition, and acted upon the 
principle never to show tenderness to his 
children. His severity went so far as to pro- 
hibit birthday fetes, so universal and popular 
ineGermany. His constant quarreling with 
his wife as to the education of their children 








| from Great Britain for 


ended only with his death, which happily oc- | 


curred somewhat prematurely, when Rachel— 
the eldest of five, 
ters—was in her twentieth year. Although 
her education was less than ordinary, even 
mediocre, 
passing events which related to the political 


and intellectual life of Europe, that she was | 


reg garded as a sarante. With great natural af- 
fability anda very keen appreciation of all 
that one did for her, the thought never en- 
tered her mind of forming a saion or court, 
or of being treated as a queen by her guests. 
But so comprehensive was her intelligence, 
so ardent and magnetic her sympathy, so sure 
her friendship, so clear her judgments, and, 
above all, so truthful and original she was, 
that people gravitated to her as if by instinct; 
and then in those times the heart had its chiv- 
alry, and great men, as well as those 
overwhelmed with the affairs of life, did not 
consider time lost in rendering homage to the 


charming intellectuality and healthy judg- 
ment of a spirituelle young woman. More- 


over, a perfect tact allowed a rare liberty to 
enter into her conversations. Her gracious 
sprightliness, full of abandon, softened much 
that in the house of another would have 
caused surprise or offense. She never flat- 
tered, nor talked to people simply to enter- 
tain them, and yet fashionable women, ac- 
customed to such society rubbish, eagerly 
gathered about her. They appreciated. the 
charm of a commerce freed from vulgar sus- 
ceptibilities and superior to petty rivalries. 
Her kindness to everybody extended to their 
success and happiness in all things. 

- _ ee -—___— 


NEEDLESS CRUELTY. 


The Pittsburg Leader is convinced, as many 
have long been, that we do our hanging in a 
If we must murder 
for murder, let us do it ina Christian style, 
pleads the Leader: 

Let us temper the dea:h penalty with the 
reasonable mercy of an anwsthetic like chlo- 
roform, which should take away the pain, 
most of the terror, but none of the certainty 
of death, and, above all, relieve it of the re- 


volting concomitants that now attend an exe- 
cution. 


cruel and brutal manner. 


three sons and two daugh- | 


yet so ardent was her interest in all | 


less | 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS 


A woman in Bronson has cut and corded up 
110 cords of stove-wood this winter. 

‘‘Generalship, or How I Managed my Hus- 
band,” is a story in the Scotch dialect, full 
of genuine humor and a shrewd knowledge 
of human nature. The subject of course, 
especially commends it to women, who will 
find many fruitful lessons within, as the au- 
thor says “It’s the wisest thing to the chief 
end of woman to find out her John’s ways 
and to humor him accordingly.”’ 

Less than one hundred years ago, when Dr. 
Franklin was Postmaster General, the whole 
number of post offices in the United States 
was 75; the length of post roads 1875 miles; 
the revenue $37,955; and the expenditures 
$32,140. Now the whole number of offices is 
$3,224; the length of post-roads 255,210 miles; 
the revenue $22,996,741.57, and the expendi- 
tures $29,084, 045.67. 





Over five millions of adults in this country 
are not able to read or write. It seems to us 
that there needs no other argument in favor 


pending in several of our State Legislatures, 


that of Ohio among them. Setting aside en- 


mined he shouldn’t stay in the house in that 
condition.”’ 


The admirers of modern talent will not ac- 
cuse us of choosing an ignoble competitor, if 
we desire them to weigh the merits of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, against those of Madame Roland. 
The English revolutionist did not, indeed, 
compose weekly pamphlets and addresses to 


fashion in her days to print everything that 
entered into the heads of the politicians. But 
she shut herself with her husband in the gar- 
rison with which he was intrusted, and shared 
his counsels as well as his hazards. When 
her husband was imprisoned on groundless 
suspicions, she labored without ceasing for his 
deliverance, confounded his oppressors by her 
eloquence and arguments, and after his de- 
cease dedicated herself to form his children to 
the example of his virtues, and drew up the 
memorial of his worth and of her own genius 
and affection. —Jeffrey. 

Mr. 


Thomas Holloway, the great English 


tarium for the insane, at an expense of about 
$700,000, is now engaged in a much greater 
and more important project. He has pur- 
chased a large estate at Egham in Surrey, 
England, on which he intends to erect a col- 





tirely the effect of education in the lessening 
of crime, our form of government demands, 
asa matter of safety, the intelligence of the 
ruling power—the people. 

The latest census returns show the exist- 
ence of more trades and professions among 
women than one would suppose possible. Be- 


| side women farmers, there are 45 female stock- 


herders, 5 barbers, 24 dentists, 5 hostlers, 3 
professional hunters and trappers, 
525 physicians, ’7 clergy women, 7 sextons, 10 
canal women, 159 draywomen, 1 pilot, 
stokers, 83 gunsmiths, 7 gunpowder-makers, 
16 ship riggers, with a large number of arti- 
zans, mechanics, inventors, telegraph opera- 
tors and teachers of navigation. 

Much study has lately been bestowed upon 
the lower portion of the sun’s atmosphere, 
especially in the clear air of Italy and of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is found to consist of 
incandescent gases and vapors, not all mixed 
up together, as we might expect from the ter- 
restrial law of the diffusion of gases, but with 
the lightest generally atthe top. Into the lay- 
er of glowing hydrogen are frequently inject- 
ed from below magnesium, calcium, sodium, 
and, rarely, iron and the other heavy 
metals. 

The defeat of the bill to permit marriage 
with a deceased witfe’s the English 
House of Commons is a curious illustration of 
the rooted hold which antiquated prejudices 
The fact that such mar- 
riages constantly take place, and, from the 
circumstances of the case, are natural, should 
have led to a different settlement of this ques- 
tion, and the really ridiculous aspect in which 
the opponents of the bill are placed is shown’ 


more 


sister by 


havein England. 


by the argument of the Saturday Review that, 
“if it should pass, the next step would be to 
allow a man to marry his mother-in-law or his 
step-mother.”’ 

A ship recently sailed from Glasgow with a 
consignment of salmon ova, designed for the 
waters of New Zealand. <A quarter of a mil- 
lion of eggs were taken from large, 
salmon, and after proper preparation, accord- 
ing to the “piscicultural plan,’’ were careful- 
ly packed in an ice-house arranged for the 
Another ship also recently sailed 
New Zealand, having 


living 


purpose. 


on board 1130 living birds — goldfinches, 
hedye-sparrows, linnets, partridges, black- 
birds, thrushes, starlings, ete. They are ex- 


pected to keep down the insects which ravage 
the crops of the farmers of New Zealand. 


Napoleon said that war was “the business | 


of barbarians.’’ Burke says that ‘war sus- 
pends all the rules of moral obligation.” Sir 
Smith said the 
dier was a “damnable profession.” 


Duke of Wellington said that ** 


a sol- 
The 


men who have 


larry profession of 


nice notions of religion have no business to be } 


* Sir Charles Napier said that, ‘to 
religion is generally 
Lord Clar- 
cannot make a more livels 


soldiers. 
overcome all feelings of 
the means of making a warrior.”* 
endon said, ‘We 
representation and emblem to ourselves of 
hell, than by the view of a kingdom in war.” 
But Charles R. Codman, of Boston, says that 
women must not vote because they do not 
fight. Such the 
views of first-class soldiers and those of an 


is the difference between 
average politician. 

The Lexington (Ky.) (azette heartlessly 
spoils a thrilling story which recently came 


from that city. It says that one dark night, 


not long ago, a burglar entered a private resi- | 


dence on Broadway. On ascending one flight 
of stairs he observed a light in a chamber, and 
while deliberating what to do, a large woman 
suddenly descended upon him, seized him by 
the throat, pushed him down through the hall, 
and forced him into the street before he had 
time to think. ‘Heroic repulse of a burglar 


by a woman” was the way the story was told 


the next day. But when friends called and 
congratulated her upon her courage, she ex- 


claimed, ‘Good gracious! I didn’t know it 
was a burglar. If I had I should have been 
frightened to death. I thought it was my 
husband come home drunk, and I was deter- 


5 lawyers, | 


4 gas | 


lege for the education of women at a cost of 
$1,000,000, The institution is intended to ac- 
commodate 400 students, under at least twen- 
ty professors, and it will hold the same rela- 


tion to the higher education of women as do 
| the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to the 
| education of men. It is understood that Mr. 
_| Faweett, M. P., Mr. Holloway’s 

Ile also intends to erect two 


| chief advisers. 
| more hospitals in London, and has announced 


is one of 


| his determination to devote 82,000,000 to such 
| objects of charity as may be deemed advisa- 
| ble. 


that is,affording help 
in domestic duties for strangers, is carried on 
women. It is 


chietly by widows or married 


necessary here to be 


| In England, “charing,” 
| 
| handy at anything, 


} not not to be afraid of laborious work, in fact 
get 


itis drudgery. The charwomen generally 


a day’s work every weck from one house 
At the West-end of 
; don they get in many instances 3s. 6d. 





Lon- 
a day, 


so on to another. 


| with their meals and beer, 
perquisites, what is termed “scran,”’ 


odd pieces of food, which generally provides 
for their families. In other districts of Lon- 
don, the pay ranges from Is, 6d. to 2s, 6d. 

The way to obtain work is to call at the 
butchers’, 


day. 
bakers’, and greengrocers’ shops, 


bh) 


‘Lady of the House, 


“occult” party.—Lalor News. 


occasionally joins this 


They are discussing the question in Massa- 
sewing shall be taught in the 
New York the 


chusetts whether 
public schools, whereas in 
ing a course of foreign languages, 
in the curriculum. 
divided as to the latter question. 
Nothing” party will hold that if the scholars 
were taught English thoroughly, the duty of 
the 


German, Opinions may be 


The “Know 


ries which the public should not be taxed to 
provide—but there can be but one sentiment 
as to sewing, that it is properly a subject of 
home discipline that can safely be entrust ted | 
to the mothers and auntsinthe Union. Make | 


sewing a part of the regular course of study | 


and enterprising members of the School | 


Board will insist thata dancing master and a 





and the 
| dance the fro/sfemps and play a Listz transcrip- 
handkerchiefs 
chance | 


as well as to hem and 


socks. 


useful 


tion, 
knit 

to be 
| least an hour daily to inculeating wholesome 
their 


Give our mothers some 





to their children—to devote at 


lessons in minds.—J/ewish 


Messenger. 


impressible 


lately discovered in Paris. A pensioned ofli- 


Senkeisen, now 


cer, named nearly eighty 
| years old, fell ill, and had to be taken to the 
Neckar Ilospital. 


discovered that the officer belonged to the fe- 


There the doctor in charge 
male sex. 
the 
giving the story of herlife. She was fourteen 
when she lost her father, a Bavarian Colonel. 

Iler grandfather, ¢ 
had the command of a Bavarian army corps. 
Bavaria then the ally of France. By 
some unexplained this grandfather 
forced her to enlist in one of the regiments of 
his division. She advanced rapidly in the 
campaigns of Germany and Spain, and was 
and at Waterloo. 


| 
‘‘vieille de la vieille” 





ien. Baron Von Senkeisen, 


was 
whim 


wounded twice, severely, 
officer of the second class. In 1830 she took 
service and went to Algeria; in 1833 
she obtained French naturalization and a pen- 
This woman has a glorious character 
having received letters of con- 


again, 





sion. 
to boast of, 


gratulation on her valorous deeds from Mar- 


shals Berthier, Augereau, Suchet, and from 
Gen. Dupont who was sentenced to death for 
having capitulated at Baylen with 40,000 men- 


the municipalities; because it was not the | 


patent medicine dealer, after building a sani- | 


and | 
and | 


and are allowed as | 
i.e., the 


grave debate is as to the necessity of retain- | - 
notably | 


various school committees would be prop- | 
erly performed, and foreign studies are luxu- | 


at the public schools, and in time, good natured | 


piano teacher be attached to every school, | 
scholars be compelled by statute to | 


A curious case of assumption of sex was 


Iler secret being thus detected, 
no longer hesitated | 


She was then admitted in the hospitals as an | 


HUMOROUS 


Hobson’s choice—Mrs. Hobson. 

When does a cow become real estate?— 
When turned into a field. 

The tax which presses most heavily on 
school-boys—Syn-tax. 

What throat is the not best for a singer to 
| reach high notes with?—A soar throat. 
Elijah was not a vain man, yet history re- 
lates that he was taken up with his clothes. 


‘*You look as if you were beside yourself,” 
| saida wag to a fellow whostood by a donkey. 


| “Tama broken man,” saida poet. ‘Sol 
should think,”’ was the answer, “for I have 

| seen your pieces.” 

| ott has been discovered that bread can be 

| made out of wood. Long before this discov- 

| ery was made, all wood was known to havea 

| grain in it. 

| A gentleman who has a scolding wife, in an- 

| swer to an inquiry after her health, said she 

| Was pretty well, only subject at times to a 


| **breaking out in the mouth.”’ 


| The proprietor of a Boston eating saloon 


| advertises “A sacred clam chowder every 
| Sunday evening.”’ 





a sarcastic improvement on the ‘sacred con- | 
certs” that have been given on Sunday in va- | 
rious cities. 

A physician once defended himself from 





This may be construed as | 


raillery by saying, ‘I defy any person whom | 


attended to accuse me of ignorance e or | 
“That you may do safely,’ 
‘for you know, doctor, dead men 


‘ 


neglect. 
an “auditor, 
| tell no tales.’ 
“Jolin, can you tell me the difference be- 
tween attraction of gravitation and attraction 
of cohesion?” ‘Yes, Sir; attraction of grav- 
itation pulls a drunken man to the ground, 
}and the attraction of cohesion prevents his 
| getting up again.”’ 
“Could you,’”’ said a young lady teacher, 
“after what Ihave been reading to you, for- 


| 
| Il ever 
| 
| 
| 


give your enemy? that is, could you forgive | 


another boy if he struck you?” 
said the little rustic, doubling his fists, 
was a good deal bigger than I was.’ 


“Why, yes,” | 


“if he 


A fellow boasting in company of his family, 
declared even his own father died in an exalt- 
ed situation, Some of the company looking 
incredulous, another observed, ‘‘I can bear 
testimony to the gentleman’s veracity, as my 
; father was sheriff forthe county when his was 

hanged for horse-stealing.”’ 

The man who invented the corkscrew (and 
his name is lost in the fogs of obscurity—such 
is the base ingratitude of this work 1) may be 
said to be almost as great a man as Ilarvey: 
it is true that the latter genius discovered the 
| circulation of the blood, but hasn’t the inven- 
tion of the former tended more than anything 
else to promote the circulation of the bottle? 


} 


“Pray, madam, what do you charge for re- 
covering an umbrella?” said Michael O’ Flaher- 
) ty, from ‘Tipperary, the other day, walking 
| into an umbrella shop. **Let me see it,” was 

the reply. “Ah, faith, and that’s just what 

I want to do; for I’ve lost one, and | see you 
| offer to recover them at a very small charge, 


in the several neighborhoods. Many of the | 801 was just thinking I would get you to re- | 
: EB | cover mine.”’ 
old widow charwomen add to their income by | ‘ " : =~ ivi 
, “3.9 | A country paper gives the following advice 
telling the cooks’ and housemaids’ ‘‘fortunes,”’ : of , 
- ‘ ““* | toa correspondent: ‘We shall have to de- 
by means of cards and tea-grounds. The | cline your article on the Decline of Aristocra- 


|ey. We have left out several of our own arti- 
cles this week, and yours is worse than any of 
them. ‘Take our advice, and write a few very 
short pieces; write only on one side of the 
sheet; write plain; and then take your pieces 
| and burn them in the kitchen fire.” 





WAIT ORDERS 


POND'S 
ETM 


¢ ATARR H.—Pond’s Extract is nearly a Spee 

ome for this disease. It can hardly be ex- 

‘elled, even in old and obstinate cases, The 
relief is so prompt that no one who has ever 
tried it will be without it. 

| CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE.—Pond’s 
Extract should bein every F: amily this rough 
weather, It removes the soreness and rou gh- 
ness, and softens and heals the skin prompt- 
ly. 

RHEU MATISM.— During severe and changea- 
ble weather no one subject to Rheumatic Pains 
should be one day without Poud's Extract 
which always relieves. 

SORE LUNGS, CONSUMPTION, COLDS, 

| COUGHS.—This cold weather tries the 

Lungs sorely. Have Pond’s Extract on 
hand marge It relieves the pain and cures 
the disease 

CHILBLALI NS will be promptly relieved and ul- 
timately cured by bathing the afflicted parts 
with Pond's Extract. 

FROSTED LIM BS.—Pond’'s 
varinbly relieves the pain 

Ue. 

SORE atta <. QUINSY, INFLAMED 
TONSILS and AIR PASSAGES are 
promptly cured by the use of Pond’s Exe 

| tract. It mever fail«. 

| POND’S EXTRACT.—Pamphilet, history and 

uses with each bottle, and mailed free on ap- 

plication. 

Sold by druggists. 


| 


Extract ine 
and finally 
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| “Keep thy Moun ad thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 


|A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
| Published Monthly. 
$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 

| Postage prepaid. 

| Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published. 








| Communications Solicited. 
Every County. 


Agents Wanted in 


Address 
‘HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


| Publisher and Proprietor, 


a No. 28 BEEKMAN St., NEw YORE. 


* replied | the time: 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SPRING COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The elegant and commodious New College B uild- 
ing will be open for this course which will commenee 
March 15, 1875, and continue ten (10) weeks. DE~ 
MONSTRATIVE tcaching and PRACTICAL 
WORK by the student will predominate; the course 
being supplementary to the winter lectures. This 
course is FREE TO ALL MATRICULANTS OF 
THE COLLEGE. 

For further particulars apply to 
RACHAEL L. BADLEY, A. M. Dean 
North College Avenue & 22nd Street, Phila., Pa. 

8—5t 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americal Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clabs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N, Y. ileal 

per day. 


$5 to $20 classes of working people of both 


Agents wanted. AN 
exes, young and old, make more money at work for 
es, in their own localitie ss, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
| hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
| Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
Don't look for work or business elsewhere, 








until you have learned what we offer. G,. STINSON 
& Coy, Portland, Me. 2—ly 
DVERTISING: Cheaes Good: Systemat- 


ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should cond 25 Ceuts to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book, ly 


Healds’ Hygeian | Home. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


For the Hygienic Treatment of Invalids, offers as 
mlvantages a healthful location, mild and short win- 
ters, “indirect” steam leat throughout, thorough 
ventilation of each room; choicest Hygienic Diet, 
varied Water and Sun Baths, “Swedish Movements,” 
Rest; askilled woman as well as man physician; a 
Jiome where invalid women and men who are tired of 





drug poisons, can receive kind care and judicious 
medical treatment; an obstetrical department under 


the care of an experienced woman physician, Come 

and learn how to regain health and how to keep it. 

For cireular, address 

PUSEY HEALD, M.D., 
3—13t 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 RMrattle Street, Moston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
er” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs, Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 


or MARY H. HEALD, M.D, 





| the public that they have recently fitted up some for. 


| 
| 
| 





ty rooms in connection with their long established 


| Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 





8 with clean 
Sep. 28. 


happy to date their t 
well furnished sleeping apartments. 


Boston University School of Medicine, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term commences March 15, 1875, an@& 
continues fifteen weeks. 

It,is devoted! to Reading, Daily |Recitations, Prae- 
tical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and Clinies, 


both medical and surgical. This course presents es- 


| pecial advantages to those commencing the study of 


medicine, and is free to all matriculants of the 
school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. '6, 
1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars address I, 'T. TALBOT, M, 
D., 31 Mt. Vernon St., or J. H. WOODBURY,M. D., 
58 Temple St., Boston. 10—4t 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 


CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 


40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25t 





A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Wellstocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 

l4— 
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A VEGETABLE STEEL-TRAP. 


Professor Gray sends to the 7'ribune a com- 
munication from a valued correspondent—Mrs. 
Mary Treat, of Vineland, N. J.,—a keen and 
trustworthy observer, whose experiments upon 
another sort of fly-catcher (Drosera) have al- 
ready secured for her name a prominent place 
in the history of carnivorous plants. The ex- 


periments here detailed were made in response 


to a specific inquiry by Mr. Darwin, and they 
settle the question.—Prof. A. Gray. 

MRS. TREAT’S OBSERVATIONS ON DION.EA. 

In May, 1874, through the kindness of Dr. 
Wood, of Wilmington, N. C., I received over 
thirty fine plants of Dionwa muscipula. They 
had been removed with much care, and pack- 
ed in such a manner that no plant interfered 
with another, neither were they smothered in 
a tight box, but slats were nailed across the 
top, so that they could receive both light and 
air. They reached me looking none the worse 
for their journey, and began capturing prey 
the next day after their arrival. The upper 
part of the leaf reminds me of the open jaws 
of an old-fashioned steel-trap, and when any 
insect alights on the inner surface of this leaf- 
trap, and touches one or more of the six bris- 
tles on its surface, if the leaf is healthy and 
vigorous it closes almost as quickly as the 
steel-trap when anything touches its spring. 
From the beginning of May until the last of 
June I devoted a large share of each day to 
these plants. I placed them in separate pots, 
and numbered each plant, and kept a careful 
record of the closing of each leaf-trap over its 
prey, and the kind of insect it caught. Mr. 
Darwin, in a letter of June, 1874, says: 

“My observations on cultivated plants [of Dionawh) 
are now complete, and [ shall publish them in six or 
nine months; though they will be of little value com- 
pared with those made on the plant in its own coun- 
paint. “Dr. Canby says that the same leaf will catch 
two or three flies successfully Now I find with cul- 
tivated plants that a leaf which has once caught a 

ood sized insect, though it will open and remain so 
ee considerable time, has so little power of move- 
ment that it most rarely is able to catch a second in- 
sect or to close over any object. I should very much 
like to be able to say what the truth is on this head.” 


To this Iam now able to reply that a con- 
siderable number of leaves took the third fly, 
but most of them were not able to wholly di- 
gest them. Five leaves digested three flies 
each, and opened apparently healthy, and 
were soon apparently ready for another 
meal, but died soon after closing over the 
fourth fly. On the other hand some leaves 
were not able to digest a single fly, as may be 
seen from my record: 

May 5.—Plant Ne. 1. Two leaves caught house 
flies, and another leaf a large blue-bottle fly. May 
12, the two leaves on No. 1, with house flies, are open- 
ing, leaves healthy; but the leaf with the large fly 
has succuinbed; a moldy blight is making its appear- 
ance, 

The plants were not restricted in their diet 
to Dipterous or two winged insects, but took 
bectles, bugs, spiders, millepeds, and, later in 
the season, a number of ‘‘Grand-daddy-long- 
legs”? (a kind of spider,) seemed to court death 
by leisurely dropping their bodies into the 
trap, while their long legs were left sticking 
out. The legs showed life from 24 to 36 hours 
after the victim was taken in. If I liberated 
a prisoner in two or three hours after it was 
incarcerated, it did not seem to be injured at 
all, but would look about a moment as if aston- 
ished, and then speed away as fast as it could. 
But if I let one remain 24 hours, although 
often alive, yet it never recovered. By this 
time the insect was enveloped in a mucilagi- 
nous substance which was fatal to it; if I 
washed it off with the utmost care it made no 
difference, but was sure to die. The average 
time that it took for a leaf to digest soft-bodied 
insects, such as flies, spiders, and small larve 
was seven days, but with bugs and beetles 
it took longer, as the record shows: 

May 21.—Plant No.5. A strong leaf closed over 
a homopterous insect (Metapodeus nasalus), almost 
as large as the squash-bug. and somewhat resem- 
bling it; when fairly caught it emitted a disagreea- 
ble odor peculiar to this family of insects. June 5. 
The leaf on No. 5, which closed over the homopter- 
ous insect, opened to-day, leaf healthy, nothing left 
of the bug but the shell. 

It will be seen from this that it took 14 days 
to digest the bug. And beetles smaller than 
the house-fly were longer in being digested 
than soft-bodied insects. Their shelly cover- 
ing fora time seemed to resist the action of 
the slimy substance that soon envelops the in- 
sect. <A beetle, the common rose-bug (JMacro- 
dactylus subspinosus) for instance, could not be 
held prisoner if it had sense enough to escape 
quickly, but the rose-bug would usually press 
close to the bottom of the leaf-trap to hide— 
as is its habit when disturbed—and in a short 
time it was hid very effectually. I will again 
quote from my record: 

June 7.—A large strong leaf on plant No. 9, at- 
tempted to entrap a “rose-bug,”” but the sprawling 
beetle forced its way out between the crossed fila- 
ments. 1 then helped the beetle on to the plant No. 
5, and forced it into a trap; it hugged close to the 
bottom of the trap and was soon made a secure pris- 
oner. 

In this way I managed to get nine of these 
beetles entrapped, but only one leaf was strong 
enough to digest its victim—the other eight 
leaves died in the attempt. The plants I ex- 
perimented with I did not allow to flower, as 
this would diminish their vigor. My favorite 
plant—the strongest one in the lot—from May 
1 to October, has caught only 40 insects, and 
digested most of them. But no one set of 
leaves has caught all of these flies; at one 
time there were 13 good leaves on the plant, 
and as these died away others made their ap- 
pearance. At the time of writing, Oct. 22, 
there are seven leaves on this plant, three of 
them closed over flies. If I opened a leaf in 
two or three days after an insect was caught, 
I found it enveloped in a copious slimy secre- 
tion; but when the leaf was ready to open of 
itself—had digested its victim—all this secre- 
tion had disappeared, no doubt gone through 
the circulation to the bulbous-like root of the 
plant, to help nourish it, and to enable it to 
throw up other leaf-traps. 

That I might the more fully test the strength 
and power of the plant, I one day placed the 
tip of my little finger in a trap, resolving to 
become a self-made prisoner for five hours at 
least. I took an easy chair, and let my arm 
rest upon the table, and my hand upon the 
edge of the pot, and with plenty of reading 
matter before me, what should hinder me 
from keeping my resolve? In less than 15 
minutes I was surprised at the amount of pres- 
sure about my finger, and for more than an 
hour the pressure seemed slightly to increase, 

but by this time my arm began to pain me. 
Here is a problem for the psychologist. Was 
it the knowledge of my being held fast that 


[ should very much like to hear about one 


caused the pain? Surely, Ihave kept quiet 
| longer than this without any discomfort! In 
| less than two hours I was obliged to take my 
| finger from the plant, defeated in so simple 
| an experiment, and heartily ashamed that I 
| could no better control my nerves. The slimy 
| secretion had commenced oozing slightly from 
the inner surface of the trap, and if I could 
have kept the position for five hours, I pre- 
sume it would have been much more copious, 
the plant not knowing but that I was as good 
to eat as a bug! 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


| 
| 








NEW THEATER IN BAYREUTH. 

A century has elapsed since the bright and 
beautiful Wilhelmina, sister of Frederick the 
Great, presented an opera house to Bayreuth, 
then her husband’s city, besides building the 
University of Erlangen. Time has carried 
the world onward, and the music to which the 
gifted lady listened has faded out of vogue 
(much of it being in reality too good to lose), 
giving place to the singular vagaries of Wag- 
ner and his contemporaries. ‘This celebrated 
and eccentric composer is at present engaged 
in rearing a new opera house at Bayreuth, 
and has received from the King of Bavaria a 
; new subsidy of one hundred and eighty thou- 
| sand florins toward its completion, which is 

hoped for in the ensuing summer. Wagner 
is eminently a man of histrionic, literary and 
historic taste, as is shown by the dramas of 
his operas, written by himself, and by their sub- 
jects, which are drawn from the majestic my- 
| thology of Germany. His music, however, is 
very unequal in merit, apparently varying 
from the grand to the almost puerile; and we 
| trust that the walls of the new opera house 
will sometimes be permitted to re-echo the 





| productions of some of the earlier composers. 


ROMAN GIRLS AS TELEGRAPHISTS. 


graphy has spread so widely over Europe that 
it would be tedious to enumerate the countries 
in which they are thus humanely employed. 
The accommodations with which the young 
girl telegraphists of Rome have been supplied 
are, however, so remarkably luxurious and 
ample that we cannot forbear transcribing the 
enumeration of them which a friendly Italian 
paper affords, It seems that in lieu of being 
limited to the dismal counter behind which 
we are accustomed to see the telegraph clerks 
in our own country, these young persons re- 
joice in an ante-chamber for their servant, a 
little parlor where those who come to conduct 
the young employees home may wait, a nice 
dressing-room, a little boudoir, and, finally, 
the office. The management has arranged 
matters with taste and gallantry. The win- 
dows open upon a garden, so that neither air 
nor lightis wanting. The feminine telegraph- 
ists are entirely separated from the other em- 
ployees, with whom communication is held by 
means of apertures made in the wall (shades 
of Pyramus and Thisbe!) 

‘Kor them have been reserved the lines of 
the province of Rome, and also some of Na- 
ples. 

“The men work with the apparatus of 
Hughes, and the women with that of Morse, 
which is less fatiguing. We shall soon have 
telegraph offices for women in Palermo, Ven- 


Zz 
| The custom of employing women in tele- 
' 


ice and Leghorn.”’ 
FOUR SPANISH SOVEREIGNS. 

We learn that the small continent of Eu- 
rope contains at the present moment four la- 
dies who have been entitled Queens of Spain. 
They are Christina, the widow of Ferdinand 
VII, who lives at Sainte Adresse, near Havre ; 
Isabella II,mother of Alphonse XII; the Duch- 
ess of Aosta, wife of Prince Amadeus of Sa- 
voy; and the wife of Don Carlos, who calls 
himself Charles VII. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN GENEVA. 

The following is a list, drawn from a Swiss 
paper, of the number of women employed in 
the different departments of horology at Ge- 
neva, of their monthly earnings, approximate- 
ly: 

Fifty polishers of cases, one hundred francs. 

Fifty oilers of hinges, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty franes. 

Ten polishers of wheels, eighty to one hun- 
dred francs. 

Thirty polishers of steel, eighty to one hun- 
dred franes. 


Twenty gilders, eighty to one hundred 
franes. 

Fifty regulators, one hundred and _ fifty 
francs. 


Thirty dial painters, one hundred frances. 

One hundred finishers of needles, one hun- 
dred francs. 

Thirty finishers of caps, eighty franes. 

A few tooth-cutters. 

A few sharpeners. 

PRAGUE. 

The capital of Bohemia now rejoices in a 
Woman's Club. The object of this Associa- 
tion is said to be to ‘‘awaken in women the 
desire of moral perfection, and to encourage 
their activity and their powers of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘The Club possesses a considera- 
ble library, composed principally of works 
which have reference to women and to chari- 
table establishments. Its members have cour- 
ses of lectures upon subjects of practical utili- 
ty; they occupy themselves with works of 
beneficence and education, visit the poor, and 
distribute provisions. They also arrange ex- 
eursions into the country for the children of 
the poor, and teach them to sing patriotic 
hymns, which awaken in them the love of 





| their nationality and of their language.” 
A WOMAN WOLF-KILLER,. 
The old fable of the Werewolf has been re- 
vived in a more agreeable form by a modern 


Frenchwoman, who was gathering herbs in a 
| field near the forest of Clairvaux with a single 
! companion, when a large wolf appeared before 
‘them. The herb-gatherer, named Guinot, im- 
mediately attacked the animal with stones,and 
| pursued him into the thicket, where she kill- 

ed him with the spade which she had used for 

digging her herbs. We think Mistress Gui- 
| not cannot be a very mild form of vegetarian, 
| and are glad to add our congratulations to 
| those which her fellow-villagers lavished up- 
on her, as she returned to town with the wolf 


across her shoulders. 
A ROYAL ABOLITIONIST. 

The Queen of Madagascar has declared all 
the slaves who have been brought to that isl- 
and since the year 1865 to be free. 

ARE ITALIAN LADIES LITERARY? 

Signor Otto Greco has this year published a 
work, the title of which can only be transla- 
ted as ‘Biography of the Women of Italy,” 
which, it is said, should be read by all foreign- 
ers to whose minds the above question has 
ever presented itself. 

Certainly, the land which has produced a 
Vittoria Colonna iv the past, ought not to be 
barren of female talent in such an age as the 
present, when individual stars seem few be- 
cause broad galaxies are so abundant, and we 
have ourselves always cherished the idea that 
the women of Italy were full of mental power 
and energy; but the general spread of educa- 
tion has been needed to develop these forces; 
and this, we trust, is now at hand. What 
country indeed can say, either of its men or 
of its women, that they are too well educated? 
In what part of the globe has enough ever 
been done to honor and unfold the intellectu- 
al power which man is capable of develop- 
ing? ‘The nature of Progress is so infinite and 
uncircumscribed that we believe no map will 
ever have the honor of recording such a land. 

South Boston. J. R. A. 


THE FINAL DEBATE. 


In the final debate on the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment of Constitution in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, the time on motion of Mr. 
Blaney of Peabody being limited to thirty 
minutes, Mr. Baker of Beverly (Chairman of 
Committee on part of the House) spoke first; 
Mr. May of Leicester followed. 

He protested against the narrow limits which 
the House had placed upon the debate, and 
referred to questions of minor importance upon 
which far more time had been spent in the 
House than was now allowed to this great one 
of the political claims and rights of more than 
half the population of the State. He reitera- 
ted the great reason why the Legislature 
should give the fullest consideration to this 
subject, viz, that so large a number of women 
of the State felt themselves deeply wronged 
and oppressed. No State could afford to turn 
a deaf ear to such a claim, nor to slight the 
prayer of such petitioners as these, in charac- 
ter, position, education, in everything that 
constitutes good citizenship, second to none 
upon her soil. IHereviewed the argument of 
Mr. Codman of Boston, that, as all Govern- 
ment rests finally upon physical force and as 
women could not exercise that, therefore wo- 
men should not vote; he maintained that the 
moral element in government is far the strong- 
est andthe most important; that it is not nec- 
essary that every citizen should contribute 
every element; if Woman brought the power 
of conscience, of persuasion, of earnest inter- 
est in the State’s welfare, of ready intuition 
as to the best ways of dealing with the suffer- 
ing, the refractory, the criminal, the tempted, 
&c., then, in so doing, she brought her ample 
share; and it is a contribution for the want of 
which the state and the country are to-day 
suffering. Was it not the great problem, he 
asked, among civilized nations to-day, ‘Ilow 
are the great controversies and differences 
among men to be composed and settled, with- 
out resorting to war, or to physical force? Is 
not this a clear proof that mere physical 
strength is inadequate to the true government 
of nations? and isit nota half-barbarous idea, 
that physical force is to carry the day? He 
urged that the Legislature should now take 
the first step in sending this question to the 
legal voters of the State. The number of 
those who are ready to give the ballot to wo- 
men is greater than most men suppose; and 
lie referred to the extraordinary vote in Mich- 
igan last autumn, when /orty thousand male cit- 
izens and legal voters of that State voted to 
grant the constitutional right of Suffrage to 
women. 

Mr. Wuite of Williamstown followed in an 
argument against Woman Suffrage based upon 
his idea of the sacredness of home, and the 
unity which should prevail there, which ap 
peared to be the subordination of the whole 
to one. 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN GOWANDA. 








An instance of intolerance has just occurred 
in Gowanda, N. Y. A course of lectures had 
been given by six men in the Presbyterian 


Chureh of Gowanda for the benefit of the 
Parsonage. Among these lectures was one 


by Eli Perkins. The 
agent who managed the lectures, a prominent 
member of the same church, wrote to me to 


None were religious. 


same purpose, that of repairing the parsonage, 
agreeing to pay expenses. I consented to the 
proposition, made all the necessary prepara- 
tions; but the day before I had been instruct- 
ed to start, I received a telegram (for which I 
paid fifty cents) telling me not tocome. Ex- 
cellent references which I had sent to aid them 
in advertising were not returned, no explana- 
tion followed, and I felt obliged to come my- 





self to solve the mystery. Well, the old pas- 


| 











come and speak on Woman Suffrage for the | 








tor and deacons had got together and decided ! excepting the war will also be smitten from 


that no lecture on Suffrage, nor by a lady (as 
the matter is reported to me) should be given 
The way was clear, for the 
agent who had invited me was out of town; so 
the posters were taken down, and the telegram 
signed by the name of the agent sent me. 
Thus you see that lying, breaking an engage- 
ment, insulting women, and indulging in the 
sins of bigotry and intolerance, are to be pre- 
ferred by some deacons and ministers to hear- 
ing a discussion of Woman Suffrage. 

At the urgent request of some of the people 
I resigned another engagement, remained, and 
gave a lecture in the hall on ‘*Woman’s Posi- 
tion in the Church.” It proved popular, and 
I was strongly urged to speak again. But, as 
I have had to leave without receiving one 
penny for the expenses incurred, I do not at- 
tach much importance to the praise bestowed, 
and shall not be very likely to give another ad- 
dress in Gowanda. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


in the church. 


SHAWANEBEKE. 





WOMEN LAWYERS IN IOWA AND WIS- 
CONSIN. 





We commend to the Judges of the Supreme 
Courts of Massachusetts and Maine the fol- 
lowing facts, which show the successful exer- 
cise by women of official duties which in these 
States, our highest legal tribunals, have pro- 
nounced them constitutionally incompetent 
to perform. If women are excluded from ju- 
dicial positions solely for want of precedents 
in the past, surely the successful experience 
of the present day should have weight in 
their favor. 

Epitors Woman’s Journat.—I have not 
seen in the JournaL any notice of the admis- 
sion to the lowa bar of Mrs. J. E. Foster, of 
Clinton, Iowa. She was admitted last fall, 
and is now in successful practice. She stud- 
ied with her husband, and has now an office 
of her own, separate from him, but in the 
same building. I believe she is the first wo- 
man lawyer in Iowa. 

Her husband is an earnest sympathizer in 
the advanced views of woman’s sphere and 
duties, and it was with his approbation and 
hearty co-operation that she has studied and 
is now in practice. They are very congenial 
and happy in their wedded life, as I believe 
are most if not all Woman’s rights advocates. 

Mrs. Foster is a very fine public speaker, 
an earnest temperance worker, and much es- 
teemed and beloved by all who know her. She 
is a woman admirably calculated to elevate 
and ennoble the profession. 

I write this, thinking you might like to make 
a paragraph of it for the Journar. I have 
never met Mrs. Foster, but have heard much 
of her through mutual friends, and have had 
some correspondence with her. 

Ihave myself recently received a commis- 
sion as Notary Public for this State, and have 
already begun to exercise the duties of that 
office. In this respect Wisconsin is in advance 
of Illinois, which will require the passage of 
a new law to enable a woman to become a No- 
tary. My practice is very good for a new be- 
ginner, and prejudice is being conquered quite 
as rapidly as could be expected. I have been 
invited to speak at public meetings several 
times, and have done so; usually on temper- 
ance; once on Woman Suffrage, when my 
radical views were remarkably well received, 
and I think converts were made. The future 
looks promising. 

It is often said that women do not sustain 
and help each other. My experience is the 
exact reverse of this. Had it not been for 
the support women have given me I should 
not have begun to pay expenses. Women 
were my first clients, and have been my best 
paying ones, and my most ardent and enthu- 
siastic supporters thus far. 

Janesville, Wis. Lavinta GOODELL, 


——— 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS AS A POLITICAL QUES- 
TION. 


Epitors Journat:—Mr. Blackwell is as- 
tonished to see the name of Edward L. Pierce 
among those who, in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, voted against submitting 
the question of Woman Suffrage to the peo- 
ple. 

I know nothing of Mr. 
the average politician, I should have been as- 
tonished if he had voted otherwise while Wo- 
man Suffragists hold their present position in 
relation to political action, notwithstanding 
the “unanimous report of Mr. Pierce and 
the 
favor of extending Suffrage to all American 


Pierce; but, knowing 


his committee,” of “Resolution” in 


citizens irrespective of sex. Such politicians 
make pledges before election to catch votes, 
deeming it quite safe and in their line to break 
them afterwards. This will be the general, 
if not uniform, experience of Woman Suffra- 
gists so long as they go to the parties, hat in 
It is the 
the old abolitionists re- 


hand, to beg recognition and help. 
same treatment that 


ceived from the parties while they made like | 


fools of themselves. 

But when they took their political matters 
into their own hands, and voted their princi- 
ples by voting for men of their own ranks, 
who needed no pledges to secure their fidelity, 
it quickly gave respectability and power to 
their cause. When JamesG. Birney, in 1844, 
received sixty thousand vetes in the United 


States, of which 15,812 were cast by New | 


CRUSHED WHEAT, 


York, and thereby defeated the slaveholder, 
Henry Clay, for the Presidency, the abolition 
of slavery was a foregone conclusion. Then 
quickly followed the Free Soil Party, then the 
well-nigh election of Fremont in 1856 and the 
actual election of Lincoln in 1860, then the Re- 
bellion, and then the thunderbolt which smote 
the infernal slave power and shivered the 
chains from every slave. When Women’s 
Rights men do asthe Liberty Party did in 
1840 and afterward, the chains in like manner 


| Woman, and not till then. ‘Take that for a 
prophecy! When, in Massachusetts, you can 
raly a Woman Suffrage vote of twenty 
thousand for your own ticket, then your poli- 
ticians, without a pledge, will soon strike th¢ 
werd male from your Constitution and giye 
the vote to every citizen “irrespective of sex,” 
Davip Piume. 


—_—-<— 


WARRINGTON ON LOCAL OPTION FOR wo. 
MEN 


Warrington does not approve of giving wo- 
men a vote on the liquor question only. He 
says: 

There was quite an enterprising convention 
at Malden yesterday. Among the letters read 
was one from Bishop Haven, whose headquar- 
ters are at Atlanta, and who will be in a few 
days on his way North, and who writes in the 
most positive way of the existence of a spirit 
of intimidation, outrage and murder in thx 
white population of the South generally. ‘In- 
timidation” is rather a vague thing any way; 
the colored freedman is a pretty ‘‘sassy” fel- 
low, and doubtless does his share of the scar- 
ing, and a fair per centage of the murders, At 
least the Republican Congressional Commit- 

















tee reported so, in relation to Louisiana, 
Perhaps, the Bishop, who is pretty ultra on 
the colored question himself, may see and hear 
and Jelieve more of this than other men. 
I hope he will keep himself out of danger. 
They had also a letter from Elizur Wright, of 
which I would make an abstract if I had time, 
and perhaps will yet. It is a good deal occu- 
pied with theological topics, is severe upon 
Paul and old New England orthodoxy, and is 
very vigorously written. As far as the con- 
stitutional and legal exclusion of Woman is 
concerned, however, it does not seem to me 
that theological history and tradition had 
much to do with it—not at least as governing 
the action of John Adams and Lowell. The 
exclusion would have been more rigid if this 
had been the case. Mr. Garrison also wrote 
a long letter, in which the Legislature gets a 
due share of his plain speech, especially for 
not giving Woman the right to vote on the 
liquor question. Ishould be glad to see the 
women voting on anything; but, practically, 
this would be one of the worst ways of bring- 
ing about the Suffrage. If anything could 
make true the nonsensical argument that this 
reform would breed dissension in the family 
and in society, it is this. I have somewhere 
read that in New Jersey the men took the 
Suffrage away from women fifty or sixty 
years ago because they voted on one side or 
the other of some special measure. Perma- 
nency is one of the desirable things in this re- 
form. Ido not wonder that Mr. May’s prop- 
osition got no more votes. It fell dead when 
Gov. Washburn proposed it. It is perhaps 
better than nothing, however. 
WARRINGTON, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Waments Club.—March 21, 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn will read a paper on “The 
Position of Women in Literature.” 





The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Socie= 
ty will meet on Thursday evening, March 25, at 7.30 
r. M., at the house of I, M. Cram, No. 83 Prospect 
Street, Cambridgeport. 

A speaker is engaged for the occasion; all interest- 
ed are invited to be present. 

Mrs. ?, M. KENDALL, PRESIDENT. 

Mrs. LOUISE 8. HILLS, SEcreTARY, 





Dress Reform,—The new room, No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, under the charge of E. R. Horton and 
Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, is the only place authorized 
by the Dress Reform Committee of Boston, where 
the new garments can be purchased or ordered. 
All authorized garments and patterns bear the stamp 
DRESS REFORM. 

Ladies’ and children’s complete wardrobes made to 


order, Send postage stamp for circular and price 
list. 
Mrs. ABBA G, WOOLSON, 
« C. M. SEVERANCE, 
« HELEN C, LEWIS, 
« PHEBE M, KENDALL, 
« 1. W. WOLCOTT, 
« SARA E. BROWN, M.D. 
* MARY SAFFORD-BLAKE, M. D., 
Miss LUCIA M. PEABODY, 
* LOUISA BROWN. 
10—3m Dress Committee. 





DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E, 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 
Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 





“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.”’ 


The Best Polish in the World. 


GiSU 


POLISH 





STOVE 


3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving ot Labor; 
Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
an ta enema traly Unrivalled in any Coun- 

rye 


Morse Bros., Proprietors 
CANTON, MASS. 


M iI 
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SUPERLATIVE 


Craham Flour, 


For sale at wholesale by 
A. Ss. & W.G. LEWIS & CO:: 
58 LONG WHARF, BOSTON. 11-4 
\ ANTED.—Lady agents for a new and popt- 
lar work written by a laly. Address stating 

age and experience, 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
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